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WHAT IS A SCHOOL AND WHT 
ARE ITS RIGHTS? 


ABSTRACT OF A PAPER READ BEFORE THE 
NORMAL SECTION OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, BALTI- 
MORE, JULY 10th, 1876. 

BY JAMES H, HOOSE, 

Principal State Normal and Training 

School, Cortland, New York. 


PRELIMINARY QUESTION : 

Do schools exist, have a being, because ot 
a Toleration, or because of a Right ? 

Have they an establishment within the 
area of a “ matter of favor’ only,—a case of 
permission simply ? 

Or do they rest upon another foundation, 
one wholly different in principle ? 

In the Declaration of Independence are 
these words : 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

These words enunciate the natural rights 
-of man. 

In due time the wisdom of the people of 
‘the United ‘States, as in Congress assembled 
‘by representation, adopted the following ex- 
planatvory introduction to the Constitution. 

This preamble and Constitution, by the 
adoption, became the expressed will of the 
people. 

These are the words: 

“We, the people of the United States 
in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro 
vide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of Amezica.”’ 

In this appear the ends, objects, purposes 
of the judgement of the Citizens. 

Again :— 

The people, in the enjoyment of their nat- 
ural rights, decide to establish themselves as 
a State, by representation ; they enter into a 
direct contract with their Legislature, they 
confirm a compact, as between the Legisla- 
ture and themselves—-this agreement specifies 
clearly the items of power which the people 
grant, prohibit, or command the Legislature 

_ to heed—they allow the Legislators their nat- 
ural rights to all the extent that they are not 
defined by the contract-— the Legislature isa 
body having only political rights which are 
defined by the contract called a Constitution— 
yet the members have large liberty of Civil 
rights under the State Constitution, which is 
not enjoyed{by members of the United States 
Congsess. 


Whatever the people, within their natural 
or civil rigbts, deem best for their prosperity 
and happiness, that they command their po- 
litical eervants, the Abe to enactand 


Whatever the people — within the limits | And in a manner quite similar the other 
of their contract made through and by their Stetes make provisions. : 
Legislatures with Congress, and within the; Why this care ofthe people about Educa. | 
limits of their compact made by themselves | tion ? Whence arises it ? All of the natural 
with the Legislatures—whatever the people, | rights of the people do?not find so great ‘at- | 
in such a case, still hold ought to be done, tention tc magnify them ? 

that they state as Bills of inalienable Rights,| Why this ‘ imperativeness concerning | 
and command respectful attention towards Schools ? 

them from their representatives, who are the} Why has Society compelled Legislators to | 
Legislatures of the Several States. encourage and advance all of the youth in in- | 
Among the Bills of Rights that the people | telligence and morality ? 

have enumerated, as embodying the state-; Blackstone says’: | 
ment of matters which directly and imme-| “ihe only true and natural Foundations | 
diately relate to and concern the welfare of|of Societyare the wants andthe fears of 
the people, are the following, as enunciated | Individuals.” 

in the Constitutions of the States from which | 
the citations are made. 


The Citations before given discover both a 


want and a fear of the Individuals who com- 


| practically quite 





Let the benefits that arise} because! of 
Schools be granted. 

In what regions of benefitedo they lie? 
Wherein do benefits arising from education 
Compensate the people for the outlay of 
wealth which they appropriate by Legisla- 
tion for the support of schools ? Upon what 
theory do people pay material wealth, time 
and money, for schools? 

Is it for ornamenting society ? Society is 
exclusive — besijes, the 
people hardly respect a mere orfament of 
society. 

The people are eminently practical in this, 





| that they discuss public questions from the 


stand point of “ Will it pay ? ’ Pay in what? 
Pay in return, pay in returning a “hard 
dollar ’’ for a “ greenback.” 

Assume that the people support schools 
upon the business principle of sure and ample 
returns in wealth and prosperity for all the 
outlay. Statistics sustain this assumption. 

Where does this locate the school as an 
institution ? 

Chancellor Kent says : 

Without some preparation made in 
youth for the sequel of life, children of all 
conditions would probably become idle and 
vicious when they grow up, either from 
want of good instruction and habits, and the 
means of subsistance, or from want of ration- 
al and aseful occupation,” 











It should be observed "that in all those 


“That, in 1682, it was said by the first 
eminent law-giver of Pensylvania ; ‘That 
|men wisdom and virtue were requisite to 
| preserve a good Constitution, and that these 
| qaalities did not descend with worldly in- 
heritance, but were to be carefully propa- 
| gated by a virtuous education of youth.” 
| (Ibid—p. 207.) 
| The Chancellor continues ; (p- 196.) 

“In this branch of political economy Scot- 
and attained to early and honorable pre- 
eminence.” 

Here, then, is the region in which Schools 
rest—that of Political Economy—that of 
Wealth. 

Under “Labor asan Agent of Product- 
tion,” Mr. Mill writes: 

“Tothe community at large, the labor 

| and expense of rearing its iufant population 
from a part of the outlay which isa condi, 
tion of production, and which is to be replac- 
ed with increased from the future produce of 
their labor.” 

“The technical or industrial education of 
the community ; the labor employed in learn- 





States where the Bill of Rights is not enun- 
ciated, yet the Legislators are as imperatively | 
commanded to act and carry forward the | 
wishes of the people, in the matters noted fol- 
lowing, as they are in those when these Bills 
are incorporated into the§Constication. 


pose the people — they assumeja knowledge 
of the Laws ot Nature — they embody the 
labors of reason as it has been busy to best 
‘apply this Law of Nature to the “partica- 
lar exigencies of each Individual” — they as 
sume, with the authority of command, that 
intelligence, Schools, are necessary to the 


Thus in Arkansas : well being of the State’ i.e. the people — 

“Religion, morality, and kmowledge being | they show that the people contribute largely 
essential to good goverment, the general as.| of their wealth to support schools — they 
sembly shall pass suitable Laws to protect | reveal a firm and an active faith in the bene- 
every religous denomination in the peacea-| fits of education—they utter a want for schools 
ble enjoyment of its"own mode of public wor-|and they imply a fear in, that,they com- 
ship, and to encourage .hoolgand the means | mand their Legislators, not leaving it option— 








rd ‘0 comppletion, 








| of instruction.” (Ark. Const., 1868 ) | al with them as to establishing schools. 





ing and in teaching the arts of production, 


in acquireing and communicating skill in 
those arts; this labor is renlly, and in gene- 
ral solely, undergone for the sake of the 
greater or more valuable produce therby at- 
tained. and in order that a renumeration, 
equivalent, or more than equivalent, may be 
reaped by the learner, besides an adequate 
remuneration for the labor of the teacher, 
when a teacher has been employed.” 

Dr. Adam Smith says: 

“The State, however derives [no incon 
siderable advantage, from their (the people) 
instruction. The more they are instructed, 
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the less liable they are to thé aelusions of} they are elected by the people in any of their tion to bable him to express such coboept: james the’ Sonacentoos und faithful {mas - 


enthusiasm and superstition, which, amopg 
ignorant nations, frequently occaision. the 
most dreadful disorders. An instructed aud 
intelligent people, besides, are always more 
decent and orderly than an ignorant and 
stupid one. 

They feel themselves, each individually, 
more respectable, and more likely to obtain 
the respect of their ‘awful superiors, and 
they are therefore more disposed to respect 
those superiors. 

They are more disposed to examine, and 
more capable of seeing through the interest. 
ed complaints of faction and sedition, and 
they are, upon that account, less apt to be 
misled into any wanton or unneccessary op- 
position to the measures of government. 

In free countries, where the safety of gov- 
ernment depends very much upon the favor- 
able judgment which the people may form 
of its conduct, it must surely be of the high- 
est importance that they should not be dis- 
posed to judge rashly or capriciously con- 
cerning it.” 

Among the various measures that the 
Statc creates, encourages, and protects by 
law is prominently the School—it_ is credted 
and eucouraged as an institution that is pure- 
ly one of Political Economy, one of increas- 
ing production and accumulatien of wealth, 
and as a“ means of preventing pauperism 
and crime,’”’ which is still only wealth 

Therefore .o the question: Do schoois ex- 
ist, have a being, because of a Toleration, or 
because of a Right ? 

The answer is clear; Not because of Tol- 
eration, but because of Right—because of in- 
alienabie rights which have never been sur- 
rendered by the pvople, either to Congress 
or to Legislatures—because of the “ right of 
the people to the fruits of intelligence and 
protection from] the folly and crime which 
result from ignorance.” 

To what end do they exist? To the end 
that by means of them the people may secure 
unto themselves increased wealth and pro- 
tection. 

By what means do they exist? By the 
means of political legislation and provisional 
enactment, which are in the immediate care 
of the citiZens, os voters. 

All the provisions are clearly stipulated in 
the enactments under which the schools 
springs up and continues to exist. 

What life, or existence, then, has a school ? 
All public sehools ? 

All public schools have the life of positive 
enactment—the_life of political continuance 
—the life of, the government that created 
and established them. 

The first of the original questions is now 
in proper order : 

I. What is a School? 

1. A School is a political, Institution for in- 
creasing the wealth of the State, and which 
is created by the natural’ rights of the peo- 

le. 

5 The schools included in these definitions 
and considerations an all those schools which 
have a life from the State, as corporations. 

Such are: 

(a). All the Public Schools, so called. 

(y). All State and Government Schools 
of any kind. 

(e). All Schools which have managing 
Boards, which act under legal charter, of 
whatever kind. 


(i). All Charity Schools which exist un- 


der Boards or Charters, or Grants, 
II. What are ite Rights and Duties? 
It has been shown that Schools are Corpor- 
ations—that they are created only by the 
sovereign authority, that is. the citizens, or 
voters of the State—that they are civil cor- 
porations for facilitating economic interests 
of the State. 
The Rights and Duties of a School, tacing 
towards the State are : 
1. A foremest right of having conscien. 
tious and able Boards of Supervision and con- 
‘trol—and this, whether the Boards are ap 


various capacities. — 
I..A right to sfficient financial support 
from the State—furnished either immediate- 


the State in creating the corporation. 

3. A right of an active and sacredly jeal- 
ous general overfight from the Legislature 
—it_is the right of a School to.enjoy this 
feeling of interest in it. 

Rights ad Duties of a school, facing to- 
wards the People are : 

1, It isthe right ofa school to have the 
cordial and energetic support of the active 
sympathies of the mass of the people. 

2. It is the right of the school that it have, 
as its active executors in the employment of 
the Board, Teachers of energy, of scholastic 
ability, of executive ability equal to. the im- 
portance of the responsibilities involved in 
the case. 

8. It is the right of a school to be patron- 
ized by the citizens. 

4, It is the right of a school that the peo- 
ple keep a critical inspection upon it—that 
they may become informed personally as to 
the quality and quantity of labor therein 
done. 

5. It is a right of the school that there be 
good accommodations, as to house and fur- 
niture. 

6. It isthe right of the school that it be 
well supplied with necessary and useful ap- 
paratus, books, etc. 

7. It is the right of the school that it 
have.a judicious curricalum of studies. 

8. It is am inalienable right of the school 
that it be based, in its daily administration, 
upon religion, morality, virtue, and law. 

9. It isthe right of the school that the In- 
structors—who are simply the agents of the 
Board towards the people—are wholly and 
cheerfully loyal to the echool interests, and 
to the Board which employs them. 

10. It is the right of the school to expect 
entire loyalty and subordination from those 
who attend the school as learners—they, by 
asking admission to the school, contract to 
do loyal service. 

11. It isthe right of the sehool to teach 
those things which -will better qualify its 
learners to become able and wise citizens 
and conscientious and unselfish legislators 
apd magistrates, 

12. It is the right of # school to insist ap- 
on, and enforce, that form, and those modes 
of discipline, which shall best establish the 
youth in those habits of self-control and of 
integrity that are needed by the wise citi- 
zens. 
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LOVE TO TEACH AND HELP 
CHILDREN. 


The celebrated Earl of Chatham performed 
an amount of business, every miuute, which 
filled common improvers of time with utter 
astonishment. He knew not merely the 
great outlines of public business, the policy 
and intrigues of foreign courts, but his eye 
was on every part of the British dominions; 
and scarce a public man could move without 
his knowledge of the man and the object. A 
friend one day called on him when Premier 
of England, and found him down on his 
hands and knees, playing marbles wiih his 
little boy, and complaining bitterly that the 
rogue would not play fair.— Exchange. 





DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Above all this there isan important fea- 
ture of the influence of drawing that must be 
considered. In observing the beauty of form, 
harmony of color; proportion of parts of sim- 
ilar qualities which make up beauty in 
natureand in art, the child is imparting to 
himself that refinement of taste whereby he 
may more fully appreciate and conceive of 
thé beautifal, ‘and at the same time he is! 





pointed directly by the State, or whether 





This development of taste, together with 

the habits of neatness and order that are ac- 
quired, cannot fail to exert a refining influ- 
ly by the State, or mediately by local taxa-|ence upou the sensibilities and'to promote 
tion—to render éffective the true extent of| intellectual and moral growth. In no par 


*| ings of all human devices, if we become con- 


ticular is our present school system more 
deficient than in those branches of instruc 
tion which tend to develop the esthetic na- 
ture of the child. Drawing, wiiile.of equal 
practical utility with other branches, will 
tend more to supply this deficiency than any 
other subject that] can be imtroduced. It is 
because of these cultivating influences that 
schools of art, art-museums, and art-educa. 
tion are so valuable to the industries. Noth- 
ing commands a higher {price than beauty, 
yet beauty of design and of workmanship 
cannot exist without fhigher order of skill 
united with cultivated taste. If the infiu- 
ence imparted to the student through learn- 
ing to draw were of no use to him in his 
greater abilities to‘labor, the beneficial effects 
of promoting} his greater intellectual. and 
moral culture would of themselves repay him 
many times over for the time he would give 
to the subject.—Ind. School Journal. 





THOUGHTS ON EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE WAS WRITTEN BY 
M. HECHT, FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR FOR 
MANY YEARS IN ZSOLNA, HUNGARY. 
THE TRANSLATION I8 MADE BY 8. 
HECT, OF G. 8. NO. 58. 


If wefmight take the immense advance in 
art and science during the present centu- 
ry as a measure by which to ascertain the 
progress of our schools and their systems, we 
should arrive at the conclusion that methods 
and ‘didactics had achieved their point of 
culmination. We should then consider the 
work of the master minds as completed and 
perfected for all times ; nay more, we should 
fain be willing to accept the results of their 
researches as perfect as some machines, 
which do their work by a physical law. 
~ But ifon the other hand all human crea- 
tions, both physical and mental must be con- 
sidered imperfect. frail and ephemeral, if we 
come to feel the certainty of the short-com- 


vinced that all their doings are based upon 
errors, which sooner or later become mani- 
fest,and when we ree that masters of the 
present age fee] themselves obliged to act 
the parts of underworkmen, that they must 
clear away the debris and ruins antiquated 
systems before they cen rear new structures, 
create new systems then we feel the truth of 
what Emerson says in one of his lectures: 
“ As no air-pump can by any .neans be made 
® perfect vacuum, so neither can any artist 
entirely exclude the conventional, the local 
the perishable from his book, or write a book 
of pure thought, that shall be as efficient in 
all respects toa remote posterity as to co 
temporaties. or, rather to the second age. 
“Each age must write its own books or 
rather each ‘generation for the next succeed- 
ing.” But if this is thus, then pedagogical 
science must share the fate of her sister- 
sciences, then must existing systems and 
standing forms of instruction and education 
sooner or later give way to inexorable fate 
and surrender their places to new ones. And 
indeed it needs not a deep and profound spec 
ulation to find in the present system of 
school-management faults, which ¢ry loudly 
for reformation. The frequent appearance 
of new literary products in this branch, the 
the different’ methods pursued by different 
schools, the continued differences and diffi-’ 
culties between teachers and pupils, the com- 
pulsion, which is exercised and which seenis’ 
to be so imperative, the want ofeagerness to 
study, on the part of pupils, all these: cir- 
cumstances tend to confirm’ one in ‘the as 


aig i a maton wh 
the existing methods ever since I first enter. 


ed into the brotherhood of teachers, ever 
since my first debut in a class-room. I felt 


& natural longing for some new material, | 
experienced ® Most mysterious vacuum, an 
indescribable longing for something more 
substantial, more tangible than mere hints 
which I found here and there in books on 
method. At first Lascribed it all tothe un- 
developed state of my mind, to my want of 
knowledge, to my unfitness for the calling I 
had chosen—I endeavored to fill these gaps 
by associating with older and more experi- 
enced colleagues.—It was to no purpose. And 
thus I stand already on the eve of a century, 
which with eagle’s wings has soared up- 
ward and forwardj and find still the same 
imperfections extant. Pupils are still com- 
pélled tu listen to ‘the wise expositions of 
their teachers; as they were fifty years ago ; 
now as then they must try to suppress the 
yawning while sitting on their benches, now 
asthen they are required to carry with them 
to and “from school a {perfect load of books 
(perhaps now more than then), now as then 
their memorivs are taxed with sentences and 
tules so that vheir senses become more or 
less stupefied under the burden, which they 
are compelled to take in,-and which is to 
form their spiritual food (in many cases al- 
most indigestible). Teachers and pupils are 
in a continual conflict, the going to school is 
made imperative, compulsory, and the open 
air, for a great part at least, they are denied. 
Of course there were men, who saw the evils 
before me, and eminent men,- celebrated 
teachers, such as Roussean, -Pestalozzi and 
others have even made some propositions to 
cure the evil, but it seems their suggestions 
have as yet not been duly considered, not yet 
practically tested, How it becomes evident, 
from what I have sald thus far, that the 
present article cannot claim much originality, 
nor is that my intention. I rather propose to 
urge, to arouse the dormant ideas and if 
possible to give them some impulse. 

What do we know? Nothing more, nor 
less than what the idea implies. Nobody 
will indeed suppose that Knowing is a taking 
notice of something, that somebody tells me. 
This is simply believing. We Know only 
what we experience, what we frequently ex- 
perience 7. ¢. facts, But is it presumable 
that we should really know something which 
is not conveyed to us by our own senses in 
their normal healthy state? Logic itself is 
nothing more than what we perceive. With- 
out perception, without observation there 
would be neither logic, nor mathemathics, 
nor any other science. Yet we are trying to 
teach others toknow. Is it not absurd:that, 
facts based upon observation shdnkl be in- 
stilled into the minds of those,-who have not 
observed them, and then to imagine, then to 
persuade ourselves we have taught them to 
know while in fact we have taught them only 
to believe. Even the philosopher whom I quot. 
ed before says in the same Jecture : “Schools 
or colleges-can only highly serve us,-when 
they try not, to drill but to create.” “Much 
more: natural-and vastly superior to the pre- 
} sent system/it.were, to assist the young gen- 
eration in acquiring facts, in learning know]. 
pedge by their own observation, by individua) 
perception. 

If for instance wé have taught the little 
child to count mechanically, though ‘it be on 
‘Blocks or other 6bjécts, what more than 
words, here Words without any idéa have 
we given'the child ? ‘How much more profit 
able would it be if the child were required to 
weigh with his own’ hands various pieces 0! 
Fany one ‘body, “for-s* certain time, whereby 
the teacher would have only ‘to say, provid, 
ing the ehfid did not as yet know it: This is. 
ihéavy, ‘this “more ‘or’ less* heavy ~ (heavier, 


j| Hghter); this more “heavy, Or‘less-than the 
state of-echool-management, that thers is|two former &. At the same time the child ‘ 





yet’ great deal to*be desired, that ample 





gaining power of faithful and facjle execy- 


margin for improvement exists, which only 


would be told the namé ofthe’ objéet with 
which it experiments. In this manner o 
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great variety of objects should be given the 
child for observation and practice, (solid and 
liquid bodies) and for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing his vocabulary. If in such a way the 
child has grasped and fully understood the 
idea of weight, if by his own observation it 
has found that different bodies have different 
weights, if it has become clear to his mind 
that equal bodies are unlike in their weight 
only when theif respective volumes are un- 
equal, then it is time to make the learner ac- 
quainted with some unit of weight, i. e. with 
the conventional name of it, for it is the 
conventional alone (and that is language 
principally) which the child must learn from 
its surrounding, just asthe adults. Emerson 
says ; “ To the young mind everything is in- 
dividual, § By and by it finds how to join 
things.” 

Reason and intelligence are the innate 
companions of every human being jn norm?] 
health, from his birth; and reason and in- 
teligence are elastic, capable of expansion, 
and they do expand in the measure that the 
material for experience is afforded them, they 
grow with each expansion, are strengthened 
and finally independent of others to procure 
for them nutriment. When the child has at 
last obtained a clear idea of any one unit, 
then it ought to get the name of one and 
another such unit (two, three &c)., thus it 
should learn the numbers, to increase them, 
to decrease, to_repeat, to double and divide 
them ; all this the child can learn of itself, 
without any, or at all events with only very 
little assistance. Measures of length in fact 
all measures (angular measures included) di- 
mensicns, in short all numerical or rather 
mathematical quantities could be treated ina 
similar manner, whereby the child would be 
enriched with an extensive store of new 
words and expressions, in which it could 
clothe his observations. Thermometers, Bar- 
ometers and other instruments for weighing 
and measuring not beyond the grasp of the 
undertaking of the learner may be given 
him according to age and experience. With 
such exercises the child will not seldom per— 
ceive the effects of cold and heat, of pressure 
of the air and similar phenvumena within his 
spiritual horizon. 

In giving thisto the public, it is not my 
intention to stock the overcrowded literary 
mart with a patent-method, it is intended ae 
I have mentioned before, simply and solely 
to try first whether thinking men (enlisted 
in the work of education and instruction and 
through them the public, could not be won 
over tothe cause of reforming the present 
school-system ; to change the present schools 
into something like the Socratic.of old, to 
afford the growing generation opportunities 
to see for themselves to, observe for them— 
selves, to procure their own spiritual food, 
to learn to know in the ‘real sense of the 
word, that is to study nature and thus to 
learn themselves, “for,” and here I quote 
again the great American thinker and phil- 
osOpher: “So much of nature as he (the 
schoolboy) is ignorant of, so much of his own 
mind does he not yet possess.” Why fill 
their heads with book-love, why burden 
them with rules and laws, why compel them 
to read atranslation, *‘a transcript of other 
men’s reading” when they can read God and 
nature directly, in the original. “ Books are 
for the scholars idle time, “or” when the 
intervals of darkness come—as come they 
must—wher the sun is hid and the stars 
withdraw their shining, then we repair to 
the lauips, which were kindled by their ray.” 

Neural History may profitably be acquir- 
ed in house, garden, street, field and forest. 

Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene may be 
revealed to the student at the slaughter- 
house, etc. It is always the child alone, that 
learns, guided: of course to sce but, not to 
know. The teacher must of course furnish 
the words the language. He tells them the 
‘pames of the-wliole objects under view, of 

/the parts thereof, he mentions the uames of 
jthe actions and of the qualities, while the 


in well rounded phrases. He (the teacher) 
will not fail observe what his pupil has un- 
derstood and why, what remained a mystery 
to him and the cause. The appointed school 
house be but a place for reviewing of the 
lessons learned without. It will likewise be 
very easy to lead the children by a proper 
training, to writing letters and numbers, to 
drawing figures, architectural and geograph- 
ical or map drawing, wherewith eventually 
the study of geography and history may be 
connected. All this, however, could and ought 
to be done ina way that the child should 
consider it a privilege and not a task to pur- 
sue such studies. And so with other studies 
I have not mentioned, and which I cannot 
detail in-order not to overstep the limits of 
the short essay I intended to write. And 
therefore I will conclude by stating once 
more: If instruction should be profitable, 
lasting and enduring, away with all the elc- 
ments which now work in opposition to that 

Nor will it be expected, after what I have 
stated abeve, to find in this essay akey to 
all sciences, the methods to be pursued in 
acquiring all knowledge necessary for the 
students, or a safe guide through all the in- 
| tricate labyrinths of learning—mere hints, 
very broad hints indeed, do I propose to 
give. 

Physics and Chemistry may be learned 
with very good results in the kitchen, in the 
druggist’s laboratory, in factories and ma- 
chiue shops. 
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| age, residing in a smal! village in Bohemia, 
| wrote, without the knowledge of his parents, 
| to the Emperor of Austria a letter, of which 
| the following is a translation : 

Mr. Emperor, at Vienna,—I should like to 
become a priest, or a teacher, My father is 
a poor weaver, and bas no money. Have the 
kindness, Mr. Emperor, to send me some 
money, that I may learn to be a priest ora 
teacher, just as you wish. I salute you, the 
Mrs. Emperor, and the children. 

(Signed) Jos. BENNESCH. 

The letter duly reached the private secre- 
tary, and was forwarded to the Emperor in 
Hungary. The innocent style of it found fa- 
vor,and shortly after, the burgomaster of 
the village in which the lad resided received 
an official telegram to inquire and report the 
ease. Allturned out satisfactory, and the 
school inspector of the neighboring town of 
Zwittan was instructed to give the boy board 
and lodging, and every needful facility for 
his education. So little Joseph’s ambition, 
thanks to Imperial kindness, is likely to be 
satisfied. 





READING. 


About one-third of the public money, de- 
voted to the compensation of teachers, is ex- 
pended for teaching Reading. It is needless 
to say that, for much of it, there is little 
return. There isno other subject where so 
much is to be done ; none where the teacher 
is so constantly thrown upon himself for ex- 
pedients. Because of this necessity for orig- 
inal work on the part of the teacher, most 
have no plan. There are few things that we 
dislike to do more than to think. How many 
have a definite idea of the exact thing they 
are going to attempt as they stand before 
their classes at the beginning of the recite 
tion? It is the purpose of this and succeed- 
ing articles to suggest some of the things 
that we should attempt to do for our pupils 
in this exercise. 

There are two things that need our care- 
ful study—the pupil and the subject. The 
more thorough our understanding of these, 
the more probable it is that ‘we shall have 
some definite object toward which to direct 
our efforts. 

What is the condition of the average pupil 
when we are to begin our work upon him * 

He has considerable knowledge of things, 





Nena gran to express bis observation 


he possesses somethjng of s 


A Boy’s LetTER.—A boy, eleven years of | 





vocabulary ; he has a voice that is capable of | 
running the gamut of expression ; he has 

ears that are quick to catch the words with 

which he is familiar; but the eye has never 

learned to see the printed word. Here, then, 

ig where we begin. The word to which he 

so quickly responded when it appea'ed to his 

sense of hearing, must now depend an equal | 
response when it appeals to the sense of) 
sight. , 

The culture of the eye is the chief business 
for the tyro. 

It should be remembered by the teacher 
that activity is the law of gowth. Ifthe arm 
gain rapidily in strength, it will be because 
itis used very much. The fingers strike the 
rigbt key upon the piano only after they 
have tried ten thousand times. If the words 
are to be recognized at sight they must pass 
under the eye, again andagain. We be- 
come familiar with those objects that we see 
every day. Soreviews must be constant. 
Every expedient must be devised to recall 
the attention to old words while we add new 
ones to the stock. Then, few classes are do- 
ing enough reading. What series furnishes 
a sufficient amount of work in the lower 
grades ? 

There should be adoubling up and, this 
process completed, the deficiency should be 
supplemented from other sources. 

The late Horace Greely remarked that 
“the way to resume is to resume.” So the 
way to become familiar with words is to see 
words—a great many of them, and each one 
a great many times. 

But -not all of our pupils are beginners. 
we find in very manner instances that, al- 
though the eye has some culture, villainous 
habits ot articulation has been formed. Sy!- 
lables are elided without mercy. Tol’able 
hist’ry, const’ooshun, pres’dunt, and soon, 
ad infinitum, greet the ear. The pupil 
should be obliged to pronounced every ayl- 
jable correctly. Todo this slow reading is 
nécessary. Put no time where it is not need- 
ed; but, ifthe class if beficient in power to 
articulate distinctly, much time should be 
spent in exercises for the express purpose of 
correcting the evil. Teachers in graded 
schools have no accurate conception of the 
trouble, in this direction, that the country 
teacher encounters. Special exercises are 
not needed ; the ordinary lesson, if properly 
used, is the place todothe work. Oblige the 
pupils to speak the words so slowly that 
every vowel sound shall be heard, and so 
that final consonants shal! not suffer violence. 
If the exercise is faithfully followed, marked 
improvement will soon be observed. Sylla- 
bles will begin to emerge from obscurity, and 


no small part of the teacher's duty to make 
his pdpils feel a fair degree of ease in the 
presence of others ; the reading class furnish- 
es an excellent opportunity. 

One part of the work of the teacher of 
reading then consistsin giving physical cul 
ture to his pupils, and it must receive a gene 
erous share of attention; and, as has already 
been said, he must make a careful stady ot 
his class, to understand their needs; and 
must then endeavor to give the especial 
training most needed.— JU. Schoolmaster. 


PROPER TEACHING. 





We need to cousider the educating of the 
body as well as of the mind, and maintain a 
due balance. The school hours are quite 
long enough, and properly employed should 
be eufficient. In many cases, and too often 
when they ought to be asleep, are children 
compelled to study their lessons at home, so 
that the parents in reality are the school 
teachers, and the veacher, so called, only 
hears the lessons. It is wrong that the bright 
and the dull should be treated alike and the 
real education of both neglected. The natu- 
rally quick is unduly stimulated, often made 
a brag and a show of, and the mind spurred 
ahead at the expense of the body. On the 
other hand the dull and stupid is left to plod 
on without assistance and either to make 
his way by slow degrees, or not to make it 
atall. The proper method with such would 
be to draw out his faculties and teach him 
how to use them. A frequent error consists 
in making the pupils commit to memory 
pieces of poetry or long strings of words, 
definitions, or dates ; and this task is always 
performed at home—thus serving two pur- 
poses, saving time and trouble to the teach- 
er, and gaining him honor and credit which 
he does not deserve. Such exercises neither 
increase nor cultivate the thinking powers, 
A common mistake is for the teacher to be 
always explaining difficulties and helping his 
pupils over them, because it takes less time 
than to teach them to help themselves. An- 
other is to put the children into higher books 
than they are capable of studying with ad- 
vantage and so laying a forndation of sand. 
The last error we shall mention is that of 
giving rewards to the cleverest pupils, in- 
stead of those who have really made the pro- 
gress. ‘This mistake, however, is generally 
rectified in after life, for success is most of- 
ten achieved by the dull and slow scholars, 
is they are steady and persevering. 


—_——o--- 


NOTES. 





the words will take shapes that may be re- 
cognized. 

In the higher classes, we find that the | 
girls have trouble in making themselves | 
heard in a room of any considerable size. | 
Their voices are very weak, and it seems) 
next to impossible to induce them to produce | 
a tone of any fair degree of fullness. The, 
apparent inability is frequently due to im-| 
proper methods of breathing. ‘The dress is 
of such a character that there is little oppor- | 
tunity for deep breathing, without which | 
strength of voice is next to impossible. Pa- 
tient perseverance in breathing and shouting 
exercises, will produce the desired results in 
time. One needs a large measure of faith in 
his work, for results come very slowly. 

The boys, accustomed to the freedom of 
the farm or street, become painfully con- 
scious of the fact that they are the unforta- 
nate owners of hands and feet. The former 
persist in being terribly in the way, while 
the latter are shifted from one position to 
another, each less satisfactory than the pre- 
ceding. The pupils must be taught to stand 
with both feet upon the floor, and to make 
some proper disposition of their other mem- 
bers. The contrast between the boy, fresh 
from the farm, and one that has 
structed in the use of hands and feet, 
noticed by the most casual observer, if the 





been in—| can do,” she answered, “ but I'll 
will be | *@%im if you say so.” He took 


HARRIET Hosen, the sculptor, is forty. 


four and unmarried. 


HARRIET B. Stowe made $1,300 from her 
orange grove last year. 


WHEN you can die for me and open the 


gate of heaven to my departing soul, then I 
will let you do my singing. 

Don Quixote is pronounced “ Kee-ho-tay,” 
but don't try to be over elegant and say that 
so-andso is “ Keehotic.” You might be 
laughed at. 


Dr. Durr told the ladies of Edinburgh 
that if they would give him the surplus silk 
with which they swept the streets, he would 
keep up with it all his missions. g 

“ Wuat,” said a gentleman to the late 
Prof. Agassiz,“ was the thing which most 
struck you in coming to this country ?’— 
“ Your observance of the Lord’s day,” was 
the reply. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge was once spend' 
ing her vacation in the country, when the 
editor of “ Scribner’s” invaded her. solitude 
with a demand for an etching. “ I’ve noth. 
ing for you, and no ideas,”’ sid she. He in- 
sisted. She went to her room, wrote for a 
while, and brought back “ Miss ve 
“I don’t like it,” he said. “Its the best I 
go and 
Fife aw 
loney” away, under was obliged 
to publish extra edi 


and 
{ the magasine,jo 
two were simply to stand before him, Jt is) supply the demand for it. 
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ts» THE Marquis of Lorne, who married the 
fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, is a lay 
preacher, He often preaches in public halls 
and school-houses, and the poor people hear 
him gladly. 


ResEcca Harpine Davis,who writes such 
strong but glowing stories, full of disappoint 
ment, weariness, wretchedness and death, is 
said to be a round, rather stout woman of 
the jolliest sort. 


OnE of the earliest applications fora place 
in the school of Zoology, held this Summer 
at Cornell University, was from a lady fifty 
years old, who hasbeen teaching natural 
history in one of the large cities for thirty 
years. One of the most active and enthus- 
iastic pupils at the Andersen school was 
nearly sixty years of age. 


f THe late Countess Danner, widow of Fred- 
erick VII., of Denmark, left her property, 
valued at nearly $4,000,C00, for the mainte- 
nance Of an institution for orphan and de- 
serted girls of Denmark. The caste of Jag- 
erspris in North Zealand will be the central 
building of the institution, and accommoda- 
tions for 900 or 800 children will be provided. 


“ HE NEVER MADE HIS MOTHER SMILE.” 
—An Irish girl, in giving evidence in a court 
of justice against a lad who had committed a 
theft, and was a constant source of uneasi- 
ness to his parents, said, ‘ Arrah, sir, I’m 
sure he never made his mother smile !”8 

What a sad testimony to be given against 
any boy is this! 

Bg PouitE.—Don't forget to say “ Good- 
morning!’ Say it to your parents, your 
brothers and sisters, your schoolmates, your 
teachers—and say it cheerfully and witha 
smile ; it will do your friends good. There 
is a kind of inspiration in every ‘* good-mor. 
ning” heartily and smilingly spoken’ that 
helps to make hope fresher and work light- 
er. It really seems to make the morning 
good, and to bea prophecy of a good day to 
come after it. And if this be true of the 
“ good morning” it is also true of all kind, 
heartsome greetings. They cheer the dis- 
discouraged, rest the tired one and somehow 
make the wheels of life run smoothly. «* 


CoLLECTING A MILLION OF STAMPs.— 
Some time ago a young girl,a pupil inan 
uptown Sunday school, over which one of 
our dry goods princes presides as superinten. 
dent, received a promise from a wealthy gen- 
tleman, a patron of the school, that if she 
succeeded by June 1 in collecting one mil- 
lion postage stamps, he would settle an an- 
nuity upon her sufficicnt to support her for 
life. She communicated this extraordinary 
promise to the aforesaid superintendent, who 
told her to get it in writing. She obtained 
the written promise; and now the superintan- 
dent is assisting her to procure the requisite 
number to obtain the annuity. He has al- 
ready interested such firms as H, B. Ciaflin 
& Co., Peake, Opdycke & Co., Keane & 
Frayne, the Home Insurance “o,, and others 
who receive a large number of letters, and 
already she has on hand nearly 400,000 old 
siamps. She has received over 20,000 from 
Claflin alone.—Cor. Chi. Tribune. 

—- eo - —_ 


SCIENTIFIC, 


Oreavie Erements as Erecrro-Morors. 
—It appears, from the author's researches, 
that the interior of a muscle is negative, 
which indicates that there is oxidation in 
the interior and reduction at the exterior, 
—that all organized bodies appear formed 
of--so to say—an infinite number of 
electro-motors, which intervene probably in 
the phenomena of nutrition.—Bécquérel. 


Nove. Wei. Borine.—In various parts 
of Scandinavia the boring of artesian 
wells is done by means of a jet of water. A 
description of the process is given in Ding- 
ler’s Polytechnisches Journal. The stones in 
tbe diluvial ground, which are a hindrance 
two such operations, are thrust to one side if 
small; if large, they are shattered with 











—— ~ 
dynamite, and the boring is thereafter pro- 


ceeded with. In Kiel 22 artesidn wells 
were thus bored during the past six months. 


To cure the intolerable itching that al- 
ways follows frost-bitten toes, it is neces- 
sary to exclude the air from the affected 
part. If it is not accompanied with swell- 
ing, gum shellac dissolved in alcohol, ap: 
plied so as to form a complete coat, is.the 
easiest remedy we know of. It dries soon, 
does not adhere to the stockings, and gen- 
erally lasts until they are well. If the 
flesh becomes swollen and painful, plasters 
of good sticking salve are of great service ; 
but if highly inflamed, use any mild poul- 
tice that will exclude the air from the dis- 
eased part, and keep it moist, doing the 
rest. 


A Remargastzs War Surr.—The new 
British ms&-of-war Inflexible, is now in 
courseof construction at Portsmouth, having 
aniron armor two feetthick. The ship is320 
feet long and 75 feet wide, and is to carry 
two 8l-ton guns. These guns will have an 
exterior diameter of 6 feet, 24 feet length, 
and 16 inches caliber. The projectile weighs 
1,650 Ibs, and over a barrel of powder (300 
Tbs.) is the flring charge. The vessel's en- 
gines will be of 7,0(0 horse power, operating 
on twin screws. The hull will have 127 
water-tight compartments. Altogether the 
Inflexible is the most wonderful specimen 
of naval architecture ever undertaken. 


It is claimed that the steam hammer 
lately erected at Woolwich, England, is the 
largest piece of mechanism of its kind in 
all Europe. The weight of the falling por- 
tion is nearly forty tons, and its force of im- 
pact is greatly augmented by the use of 
steam to drive it down from the top, the 
augmentation being estimated to equal the 
force represented by allowing the hammer 
to fall, of its own weight, from a height of 
eighty feet. It has been allowed a striking 
fall of fifteen feet three inches. The ham- 
meris 45 feet high, and covers, with its 
supports, a base of about 120 square feet, 
Its weight is about 500 tons above the 
ground, and the iron used in the foundation 
below weighs 665 tons. 


Dry earth treatment for ulcers, has been 
found very successful. Large, sloughy ulcers, 
after being washed, were covered with a 
thick layer of earth, over which a piece of 
wet paper was placed as a support, the 
whole being neatly bandaged. In a few 
days the ulcers bagan to clear, and when 
the surfaces looked healthy and granulat- 
ing, a dressing made as follows was used: 
A piece of muslin the size of the ulcer was 
immersed in carbolic oil (in the proportion 
of 1 part acid to 10 parts cocoanut oil); 
with this the sore was covered, and over that 
dry earth was placed, and then moistened 
earth anda bandage. Ina short time the 
healing process manifested istelf satisfac- 
torily, while all odor was intirely removed. 

AgtiriciaL Butter rn Copennacen.—It 
seems that our friends in Northern Burope 
are not to be outdone in the butter market 
by the French nor ourselves; and one of 
them, named Diderichsen, has devised a 
new method of making suet butter, which 
differs in some of its details from that em- 
ployed in this city two years since. The 
suet is first washed in cold water, and cut 
up in fine pieces; then it is placed in wood- 
en vessels and melted by aid of steam heat, 
About 1 per cent. of soda, dissolved in some 
water, is added to the melted fat, which ie 
cooked for a few hours. Fresh soda is add- 
ed, and the boiling repeated, after which 
the mass is washed with boiling water and 
pressed through flannel. To this mass, 
while still warm, but not above 140 deg. 
Fah., 3 per cent. of olive oil is added, and 
8 or 4 per cent. of sour milk, and the whole 
is then churned.—Scientific American. 


Waren on Boarp Sa1p.—The importance 
of preserving the wholesomeness of water 
kept on shipboard, especially on long voy- 
ages, has led professor Kolbe to make a 
series of experiments by filling new barrels 
with good water and adding to. some of 
them small quantities of salicylic acid, ong 
gramme to twenty litres of water being the 





The experiments were made | 


during the winter, and the barrels were 
therefore kept in a heated room. 

toa letter received from Professor Kolbe, 
the experiments have so far been satisfac- 
tory; but, for the purpose of giving the ex- 
periment a more practical shape, a number 
of barrels were filled ina similar manner, 
and sent out to sea in the early part of 
June, on board of a ship which has started 
from Hamburg on @ year’s cruise. At the 
expiration of this time the water is to be 
examined, and the final results will then ba 
published. 


a Legend of 1776. 


Night had set in deep, and in a small log 
hut, situated a few miles from Trenton, N. 
J., were five men, four of whom were 
seated at an old oaken table in the center 
of the room, engaged in playing cards, 
while they frequently moistened their 
throats with large draughts from an earthen 
jug that stood on the table. 

They were heavily bearded, coarse-look- 
ing men, and from their dress, which some- 
what resembled the British uniform, they 
were evidently Tories. The other was a 
stout-built young man, clad in the Conti- 
nental uniform. He sat in one corner 
of the room with his face buried in his 
hands. 

“Tom,” said one of the Tories, rising 
from the table, and seating himself near 
the young prisoner—for such he evidently 
was—“Tom, you and I were school-boys 
together, and I love you yet. Now, why 
can’t you give up your wild notions and join 
us? You’re our prisoner, and if you don't, 
we shall hand you over to the headquarters 
to-morrow, while, if you ioin us, your for- 
tune is made; for with your bravery and 
talents, you will distinguish yourself in the 
Royal army, and after the rebellion is 
crushed out your case shall be rewarded by 
knighthood and promotion in the army. 
Now, there are two alternatives; which do 
you choose ?” 

“Neither,” said the young man, raising 
his head and -ooking the Tory straight in 
the eyes; “I am now, as you say, your 
prisoner, but when the clock strikes twelve 
1 shall disappear in a cloud of fire and 
smoke, and neither you nor your comrades, 
not even myself, can prevent it. You may 
watch me as closely as you please, tie me 
hand and foot if you will, but a higher 
power than yours has ordained that I shall 
leave you at that time.” 

“Poor fellow! his mind wanders,” said 
the Tory. “He'll talk differently in the 
morning.” And he returned to his seat at 
the table, leaving the youth with his head 
again resting in his hands. 

When the clock struck eleven, the young 
prisoner drew a pipe and some tobacco 
from his pocket, and asked the Tory leader 
if he had any objections to his smoking. 
“None in the least,” he said, adding with 
a laugh, “ that is, if you'll promise not to 
disappear in a cloud of tobacco smoke.” 

The young man made no reply, but im- 
mediately filled his pipe, having done 
which he arose and commenced pacing the 
floor. 

He took half a dozen turns up and down 
each side of the room, approaching nearer 
the table each time, when, having ex- 
hausted his pipe, he returned to his seat, 
and refilled it. 

He continued to smoke until the clock 
struck twelve, when he rose from his seat, 
and, slowly knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, said : 

“There, boys, it’s twelve o'clock, and I 
must leave you. Good-bye!” 

Immediately all around the room were 
seen streaks of fire hissing and squirming, 
the cabin was filled with dense sulphurous 
smoke, amidst which was a clap of thunder, 
The Tories sat in their chairs paralyzed 
with fright. 

The smoke cleared away, but the pris. 
oner was nowhere to be seen. The table 
was overturned, the window was smashed 
to pieces, and one chair was lying on th 
ground outside of the building. ‘ 

The Tory leader, after recovering from 








nis stupor, gave one giance around the room 
and sprang out of the window followed by~ 
his comrades. They ran through the forest 
at the top of their speed, in the direction of 
the British encampment, leaving their mus-~ 
kets and other arms to the mercy of the: 
flames, which had now began to devour the: 
cabin. 

The next day two young men, dressed in’ 
the Continental uniform, were seen stand- 
ing near the ruins of the old cabin. One 
was our prisoner of the night previous. 
« Let us hear all about it, Tom,’’ said the 
other. 

“ Well,” he said, “last evening, as I was 

passing this place, two Tories ran out of 

the cabin and took possession of me. Be- 

fore I could make any resistance they took 

me in; and who do you suppose I saw asa 

leader of their party but John Barton, our 
old school-mate. He talked with me, and 
tried to induce me to join them; but I told 
them I couldn’t do it; that at twelve 
o'clock I was going to escape—disappear in: 
a cloud of smoke. But he laughed at me, 
and said I was out of my head. About 
eleven o’clock I asked him ifI might smoke. 

He said he had no objections; sol filled 
my pipe and commenced walking the floor- 
I had about a pound of gunpowder in my 
pocket, and, as I walked, strewed it all over 
the floor. When the clock struck twelve 
I bade them good-bye, and told them I had 
to go. [then knocked the ashes out of my 
pipe, the powder ignited, and a dazzling 
flame of fire shot across, around, and all 
over the room, filling it with suffocating 
smoke. Before it cleared away I hurled a 
chair through the window, sprang out and 
departed, leaving them to their own reflec- 
tions. You know the rest.” 





An Intelligent Oow. 


The cow has not hitherto been suspected 
of much acuteness of instinct or liveliness: 
of affection, but an incident developed at: 
the Petty Sessions, held recently in an Eng-- 
lish town tends to show that this mild dull 
animal is sometimes endowed with consid- 
erable feeling and sagacity. In the case in 
question, a farmer's wife was assaulted by 
her husband in a field where was a cow that 
the woman had greatly petted. On seeing 
the man beating his wife, tearing herclothes 
and hair, and otherwise maltreating her, 
the cow came charging up the field, and at- 
tacked the man with such ferocity that he 
was glad toretreat summarily. The cowthen 
took up a defensive position by the woman’s 
side, and stood perfectly still while the lat- 
ter struggled to her feet and supported her- 
self by leaning on its flank until she had 
sufficiently recovered to take refuge from 
her husband in flight. It may be taken as 
additional evidence of the uncommon good 
sense of the cow, that it had always mani- 
fested a strong antipathy to the brute who 
could descend so low as to beat his wife. 
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Happiness Consists in Love, 





As theaffectionsare the noblest ingredient 
in human nature, so the elevation and hap- 
piness of a human being mainly depend on 
the right bestowment and ample exercise of 
these affections. To be self-sufficient and 
self-seeking—that is to keep all theaffections 
to one’s self—is the meanest and most 
miserable predicament a creature can be in. 
The homestead of a fine spirit—much more 
the desolate chamber of a sinful heart— 
does not contain resources enough for its 
own blessedness. The soul must go out 
from itself, if it would find materials of joy. 
And just as its happiness depends on going 
out from itself, so its elevation depends on 
its going up—depends on its setting its af- 
fections upon something higher than itself, 
something nobler or holier or more engaging. 
The main part of true religion is the right 
bestowment of the affections. When they 
are set on the things above they are set as 
high asa seraph can set his. They are set 
so high that they cannot fail to lift the 
character along with them, and make him 
a peculiar character whose ends in living 
are 20 lofty. —James Hamilton, 
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Master and Man in Japan. 





No feature of Japanese society is more 
curious than the relations between master 
and man. The master admits his servant to 
his intimate society, but the servant never 
assumes a liberty. He takes his place at 
dinner with the utmosik_mii wy, and having 
done so, bears his share of the conversation, 
addressing freely, not only his master, but 
even guests of the highest rank. The 
master will pass his own wine-cup to his 
man as if he were an honored guest, and 
for awhile they would appear, to anyone not 
acquainted with a language most fertile in 
subtile distinctions, to be upon perfectly 
equal terms. Yet the moment the feast is 
over the man retires with the same profound 
obeisance and marks of difference with 
which he entered, immediately relapses into 
the servitor; nor will he in any way pre- 
sume upon the familiarity which, having 
lasted its hour, disappears until occasion 
calls it forth again. Freedom of inter- 
course like this between employer and 
employed is creditable to both” 





Darwinianism. 

At one of our Western hotels, recently, 
& young man happened to be in the way of 
a “dashing New York drummer, sah,” who 
insolently told him to “get out of the road.” 
The N. Y. D. was dressed up in the very 
latest, and, with his side whiskers, muchly 
resembled a well-dresed monkey. The 
young man who was unfortunate enough to 
be in his lordship’s way, was for a moment 
utterly at a loss fora reply. He quickly re- 
covered himself, however, and walking up 
to the N. Y. D. he attentively examined 
him from head to foot: then exclaimed to a 
passing friend, “ By Jove, Charley, I’ve read 
af it, and heard of it, but I never expected 
to see it myself.” “See what?” asked his 
friend. “Why, Darwin’s missing link.” 
‘The drummer suddenly had business else- 
where. 





Saxz lately wrote a poem called ‘‘The Hen 
and the Honey Bee.” A critic writes to the 
London Cottage Gardener saying :—‘‘In the 
first verse and third line are the words, ‘Es- 
pied a bee upon a rose.’ Now I have been 
a bee-keeper for some years, and in all my 
experience never saw a bee upon arose. Can 
you tell me whether the composer of the 
nices was a bee-keeper, or was he only a 
poet?” How's this, Mr. Saxe ? 


Dull Great M 

Descartes, the famous mathematician and 
philosopher, La Fontaine, celebrated for his 
witty fables, and Buffon, the naturalist, 
were all singularly deficient in the powers 
of conversation. Mormontel, the novelist, 
was so dull in society that his friend said of 
him, after the interview, I must go and read 
his tales, in recompence to myself for the 
weariness of hearing him. As to Corneille, 
the greatest dramatist of France, he was 
completely lost in society—so absent and 
embarrassed that he wrote of himself a 
witty couplet, importing that he was never 
intelligible but through the mouth of an. 
other. Wit on paper seems to be something 
widedly different from that play of words 
in conversation which. while it sparkles 
dies: for Charles II., the wittiest of mon- 
archs, was so charmed with the humor of 
“Hudibras” that he caused himself to be 
introduced in the character of a private 
gentleman to Butler, its author. The witty 
_ King found the author a very dull com- 
’ panion, and was of opinion, with many 
others, that so stupid a fellow could never 
have written so clever a book. Addison, 
whose classic elegance has long since been 
considered the model of style, was shy and 
absent in society, preserving even before a 
single stranger formal and dignified silence- 
In conversation Dante was taciturn and 
satirical. Gray and Alfieri seldom talked or 
smiled. Rousseau was'remarkably tame in 
conversation, without a word of fancy or 
eloquence in his speech. Milton was un- 
social and sarcastic when much pressed by 
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NeW York School Journal 


The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 


No teacher or school officer can afford to | 


be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the ScHOOL 
JouRNAL will be $2,50 including posiage. 
This offer is made te those only wao 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United Siates the 
the Lest and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 
FIVE COPIES. 
TEN 


$11.00 


“ $20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through our a 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. 


All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing “can have it promptly 
mailed on.receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every. 
where, to whom liberal cash commission: 
will be allowed. 


ADDRESS 
A. M, Kellogg, 
No. 17 Warren Street, 
New Work, 





YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


i 
| AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
_ Mr anp Mrs. MORTIMER L: BROWNE, Praxcipats. 


| This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
| their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high orfer, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, if also assumes to provide @ safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust thei 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort anf 


happiness. 
SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and esthetic culture. she period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
‘Yiplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study.» The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS S. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 





This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home influences, The 
course of study embraces all those branches which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention isgiven to the study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 

N3ocial and physical culture are ebjects of special care. 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in English. 2320. 


“MIE WY, PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 


SING SING, NEW YORK. . 


J. HOWE ALLEN Principal. 











This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 
| Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contre! out of school 

It is believed that ample provision is made for every department of study, and for th \ 
physical care and training of the young. oe 7 ane Cera a 


The circular contains the names of one hundred and fifty prominent citisens of New York and other cities, 
sons have been or now are pupils at this School. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


| FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. 








Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
| (adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost o- 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd. 


1875. 
OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 


“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”"—Rev. Da. Wicknam, 1870. 
*¢ One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country.”—~Da. Sxans 
in National Quarterly, 1874. « 
~ “ , careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Institution enables us te commend it to the publiv 


patronage."'—Bosrwick Haw ter, D.D. 2 
Rev. J. F. Curyes. } 1875. 


PouGHKEEPsiE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR. 


The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departm are mplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 
education are second to none. Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies. 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regenw 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 
JAMAICA, L. |. 
Mrs. JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual education 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies anc 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400. 


MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





te 




















This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is - em ho number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. 

{3 Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. 

For instruction in ry Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to for Boarding Pupils, $700. 
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The ATLAS 


Health- 


(EASTLAKE STYLE) 
Located at “H. 72” Main Building. 


en K vs eyes I would say 
that it seems to be the it that ap 
rw Liste, 
Curator of gymnastics at Harvard ege. 
= Rew Haven Ct., Nov, 8, 1875. 
I have carefully examined nt — and have 
0 hesi in 8a: itis ve seen. 
” — ame D. A. SARGENT, 
Provis, Instructor of “hys. Culture, Yale College.” 
“ CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 20, 1876, 
I am an old lifter. Your — — = = soon, 
as & GRAND COMBINATION, aD erfection. 
*Q. VAN HUMMEL. M.D. 


106 Euclid Avenue.” 
These Machines have all the requisites of a 
PERFECT HEALTH-LIFT. 


Viz., Dunasitiry, SIMPLICITY, Elasticity. Con- 
structed of steel, iron and hard wood, they will last 
a life-time with reasonable usage. They are so 
Eleghut.ini every respect as to cotiimwnd the admira- 
tion of all-persons of good taste. ‘They are so simple 
and easily adjusted that a child of ten years can ope- 
rate them. Whether one lifts little or mucl, every 
effort begins at the SAME POINT, ‘and 

radualiy increases as one straightens his 
finbs, until reaching the erect ition, thus giving 
the ian requisite for health-lifting, viz. PERFECT 
ELASTICITY, and THIS is ite point of ENTIRE SU- 
PERIORITY over all others ; BECAUSE, on others, one 
takes the WHOLE WEIGHT at the INSTANT OF 
LIFTING, and carries it through the Lift, making it a 
STIFF, inelastic one, FATIGUING to the WEAK and 
a tax to the strong. 

The ATLAS has been in use seven years in the office 
of the proprietor, and no ons has ever been injured by 
i W. A. KNIGHT, M. D., 

Agents Tat. & Prop’r. WORCSTER, 
Wanted. Mass, 









!! REDUCTION IN _ PRICES!! 


Music Books. 

The subscribers call the attention to an important 
reduction’in the prices of the following prominent 
books, viz ; 

Richardson’s New Method for Piano, 
Reduced to * $ 3 25 
Clark’s New Method for Organs. 
By Wm. H, Clarke. 
Emerson’s New Method of Reed 
Organ. By L. O. Emerson. 
Clark’s New Method for Piano- 


* $260 


*$250 


forte. By Hugh A. Clarke. *$325 
Clark’s Improved School for Par- 

lor Organ. By Hugh A. Clarke. *$260 
Root’s School for Cabinet Organ. 

By Geo. F. Root. *$250 


* Increased reduction to Music Teachers und Dealers. 

“ Riehardson ” the first and foremost of Instruc- 
tion Books as to sales, attractive, thorough, and con- 
sidered by many-to be the perfection of a ‘‘ Method ” 
will at the new price (suited to the times) doubtless 
i its large circulati 

The other books mentioned are well-known as be- 
ing of the best, and are very extensively used by 
teachers and pupils. 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price, 


| OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Cv., J.E.-Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broapwar Successors to Lez & WALKER, 
New York Phila 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST; 








WwW. J. Stewart, 
' No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity} 

All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop- 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and as durable as goid ; it will neith- 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled witk 
this material from $1.00 to $1.50, faccording 
to size. 

(Special rates to teachers.) 

Refers to the editor of the JOURNAL, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for Ali. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOFLE. 
SHOWING PLANS. ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN Corra- 
“ES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN 
DIVIDUAL WANTS ' AND. ADs 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 


LOCATIONS, 





Reduced cut of Perspective View, Plate 28.) 





This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 

OURS OF GENES. 65.00 de ccdbtgscccascce «. 00ers GES 


es 





om ; hed ee 2 eee: 


CONTENTS. 
Desi 
i VILLAS 
4 Piate 1, Bas2ment, Ist and 24 sto; plans of 


Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate.; 

1 PuaTE 2. Perspective view. 
2 Puiate 3. Perspective view, Fiame Village 
House. - Plans similar to Design No. 1. 

PuaTe 4. ist and 2d story plans o{ a Brick Vil- 
la. Beale indicated on platey 

Puats 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi- 
cated on plate. 

PLATE 6. Perspective view. 

PLatTe 7. Oround and 2d floor pbine of Brick 
Villa, Scale indicated on plate, 

PLaTE 8, Perspective view. 

Pirate 9. Istand 2d floor plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PLaTE 10. ‘Front elevation. 
Pare 11, Ist and 2d story 
PLaTE 12. Perspective vie 

PtaTe 13. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

Plate 14. ‘ Front elevation. 

Plate 15,. Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

Plate 16. Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. é view. 

Plate 18. 1st and 2d story plans of a Brick Villa. 
Seale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19, Perspective view. 
11 = Plate ‘20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. 
12. ‘Plate 21. Ist and 2d story plans oi Frame Vil- 

la. Scale indicated on plate. 
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of a Frame villa 
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ll Plate 22. Perspective view 
Desi 
mer COTTAGES. 


Plate 23, Isttand 2d story plans of a Frame 
Scale indicated on plate. 


1 
I Plate 24. Perspective view. 
2 Plate 25. Forspective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same a8 Der'gn 13. 
3 Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Plate 27. Front elevatior 
3 Plate 28, Pe ive viev" 
4 Plate 29. Istand 24 sto yplansof a Frame 
4 Plate’ 30 Spe <9 
\ Ws 
5 Plate 31, Ist and 2d s plans of a Brick Cot- 
e.. Scale indicated on plate. 
5 32. Perspective view. 
6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on plate 
6 late 34. Perspective view. 
7. Plate 35. 1st’and 2d story plans of a Frame 
= Seale indicated on 
7 36. Perspective ? 
8 Plate ii ve view of Cottage. Plans 
9 


similar f° 
Plate 338. ee view of Cottage. Plans 


similar to Design 7. 
10 Plate 39. ‘Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 


10... Plate 40. Perspective view, 

Address 

New Yor« ScHoon JouRNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren 8t., N. ¥, 





THE NATIONAL 


SERIES. 





7 SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete ir 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universally 
— Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, [: 


cludes among others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. 
er & Watson's National Readers. 
mad Vichy ceeetane™ 
0} "s 
Davies’ Complete rae tig 
Clark’s English Grammars. 


Emma 

Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 

Peeck's Ganot’é Falcon. 

Jarvis’s Physiology and Laws of Health. 
Porter's Chemistries. 

Wood's ~~ rs 

Cleveland's, Com ums of Literature 
Pajol’s French an 

Chapman’s American Drawing. 





Newest Books of National Series. 


dent 

Independent ciety. 

ithmeties. 
Clark’s Brief, and Lee eg oe! 4 
Barnes’ History of the United States. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks Course in each ’ 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. vou 
iy. 








The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 80 vols., headed by Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A Descriptive CaTALOGuE AND Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publicatio il) 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. = 


The “NaTIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” 


best professional talent the country affords. 
Ten Cents. 


commands in its editor and contr: vutors the 
Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample copy 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


112 & 113 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


113 & 115 State Street, 
CHICA FO. 


112 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 





ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
oelow any other series. 
N. B, Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES. 








A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St, Louis, Ma, 








AND DUPLICATING PRESS. 


P, O. Box 8207. 41 Dry Sr., New Yor. 


This is the only cheap, practical instru- 
ment for taking 1000 OR MORE COPIES 
OF A SINGLE WRITING. It is indispen- 
sable for making copies of Letters, Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Briefs, Con- 
tracts, Maps, Architectural Drawings, &c. 


Good, reliable AGENTS wanted in ‘al 
parts of the United States. Price $35, sen 
C.0. D. Send for pamphlet to 


“HARLES BATCHELOR, ManaGEr. 


-10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed One-THIED 
of the actual value, In many years’ business have never 
lost adoliar. No customer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars, References in every: State in the Union, 
who wili confirm the above facts, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


Cowperthwait & Co.'s 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


eee Readers and Spel 
ers. 

Warren’s New C 
Hagar’s Mathemat 
Creene’s New Crammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES r&Ecervep 
ov Munre ara Virwwa Exrosrriow oF 181%. 
This was the it prize given to Behool 
No other Y Co ‘Steinvehrs dee 
more than “honorable mention ” 
Commission: 


er 

Catalogues free, Liberal terms for introduc- 

tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. Address, 

CowrrrTuwarr & Co. Philadelphia. 

Wx. H. Wurrnex, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. ¥. 
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PRINTING PRESSES. 








GoRH 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and tben 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


A CATCH PENNY 

‘AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to th» wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 
prietor ani manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray st., New York 























USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 


PRESS 


and do all your own adlitiee 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 
Best IN THE Worxp 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, ‘‘ How to Print.” J. 
W. Davanapar & Co., Mfrs. and dealers in Type and 
2 Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 








FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 





THE 
Novelty Printing Pres: 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. . 
Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 
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ary Schools in various parts 


AND-EDUCAT 
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Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’s 


BOARDING: AND GAY SCHOOL FOR: YOUNG: LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY includes al! the branches requisite for the Moral, Mentz" 
and Puysicd 41 education of Young Ladies.’ * 
THD PRIMARY: COURSS is adapted -for children’ from four-to nine. ot age. 
THE AGADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches o: cn 





Eneit Co ZGIATE COURSE of four inclades the branches taught in the 
mighest Colt Institutions fot the Young Ladies, 
A POS®! $ ATE COURSE, for Young Ladies" who continue their reading in | 
the direction >f History,tke higher Mather ties. Languages, Literature, ete. 
The facilities furnished for acq_iremeat ot moaern, Languages are unsurpassed, | 
Special attention is to Music, Drawing and Painting. 


COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rey; Howard Crosby, D.D., and ‘other | 
emifient’scholats, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 
« Farinstraction in’ English, French and: Latin, terms per ‘annum are, for Day Pupils, 
com-$60.to $235 ; for Family Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800: 
The-eurrent year begins October Mie } 
I take great pleasure in testifying fo the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and quhdeto young Medics, Her views cf edutation I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given a form; Her sound judgment, her well-furnished | 
mind, her-conscientious faithfulness, and;her patient industry are the highest attributes 
of the teacher. HOWARD CROSBY | 
Reference is made also to Rev. Willi Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles $ } 
Robinson D.D. New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vi. ; A. S, Hatch | 
Esq New Yorke Citys'L, M- Bates, Esq; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ti; 
Jersey City. N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq:, of Carter & New York. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, | 
AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 
MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
a The 17th Year will begin: Monday; Oct. 2d, 

All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 


Ani entirely ‘new ‘set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
mantifactured* only for’Miss Coe. Schools and 


' 


} 





families supplied. Many Prim-| 
of the country are already using it 

A Notmal-Class for Teachers‘and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the “American Kindergarten system'as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 
rapidly. ' 





, + ~/ 
JACKSON INSTITUTE 
English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Mise 8. R. F. JACKSON, Pruncipan anv Propaizror, 
No 25 BAST 18rd STRERT, (HARLEM) N. ¥. 

The:course of study embraces ail the desirabbe branches for a finished education. 

Lectures upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors. 

Digignss will be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, ang 
vertificates of success in any department will be awarded. 7 


8 A ——— for small children, on the Kindergarten system, will be connected with 
s schoo), 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
REV.A.S VAUGHAN, AM - - - - 


It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupilsislimited to twent, 
five. These have the comforts of a Christian home, as well as the discipline and carefui 
instruction of a good school. The rooms are large, carpeted, and comfortably furnished. 

True education seeks to develop all the powers—physical, intellectual and moral and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. 


ALEXANDER INSTITUTE, 


A MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
WHITE PLAINS, N: Y. 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A.M. Pu. D, 


Boys repared for business or fitted for college. The buildings are commadious, 
were roneneaet for the pu of a school, and are well ventilaled. 
Expenses—For board, tuition, per year, $500. 


HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss, M..W. METOALE, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal. 
The'school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
toom for the health and of the pupils. 


pleasure ’ 
In/plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. ‘C 1 attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 


There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard inations. — aitigs r-) 

The French partment is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 





PRINCIPAL. 
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SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

, ORAROQECO., N.Y. 
MRS, G. W.SEW h «> > * » - = - = Principal. 
For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 
per Kayes: 
Year is 





ta i et ty nh et 


FIFTY 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked, 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate Yourse.f. 
Sehmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton's Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons, 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela. 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody's Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer's Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 

Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 

Northend’s Teacher» Assistant. 
. Teacher and Parent. 

Calkin's Primary Object Teaching. 

Ray’s Mente! Hygiene. 

Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 

Jewell’s School Government, 

Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 

Clark’s Building of a Brain. 

Davies’ (Emily) Higher Educaticn of ‘Wo. 
men. 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Educa (ion. 

Mansfield’s American Education. 

Northrop’s Education Abroad. 

Ogden’s Science of Education. 


4 ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Toad’s Student's Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, 


TWO DOLLARS, 


Youman’s Culture demanded 
Life. 
THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 


The above named volumes will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price, 


by Modern 


ADDRESS 


17 WakgeEN Sr. 
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- SPLENDID\OFFERS !’ 


GOOD BOOKS: popular:Premiumst 


CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on? 
of the several beautiful pictures we ave 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “Picrure OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher ; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and poplar one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 


| celebrated Public Schools of ‘the great 


City of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 


| Western Continent, and every wide a- 


| wake and earnest teacher in the land 











' 





will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 


| preserve the living characteristics of each 


individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLayER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 

Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but jirst class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 


off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at orice. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends; 
move promptly in the matter. 


Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


Tre New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pusiic SCHOOLS. 

THE Maponna. 

THe TAMBOURINE PLAYER, 

Tue Horse Farr. 

In DANGER. 

Tue Turee GRACES. 

In addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which-we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 
own apartments, cr to suspend in the 
school-room. 

As the supply of these may be exhaus 


Publishers N.Y. School Jour. | ted it will be well to give in ardering the 


names of several so ths. being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on. 
ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
17 Warren Street. 
New Yoru, 
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NEW YORK, OCT. 14, 1876. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the mohey in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours; 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents: 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U 
8. to whom we will pay a liberal commission. 








We are obliged to lay over a number 
of interesting letters. To ensure ap- 
pearance the same week, these should be 
in our hands on Tuesday. 





We give on the first page a cut of that 
eminent teacher, Prof. CHarLes Davis, 
for which we are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 





The political parties are in such a 
stage of excitement that each seizes up- 
on anything that promises a momentary 
advantage. The school cannot be in- 
volved, for their integrity is dear to each. 
Neither Party can or will do any thing 
to unite their usefulness; either party 
would doom itself to extinction should it 
do so. 
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The results of the Compulsory Law so 
far have been very satisfactory, in spite 
of the predictions to the contrary by 
many who thought the American parent 
should be reasoned with and not com- 
pelled. The cities and towns that have 
been waiting to see what New York 
City would do, can not set about put- 

ing their own houses in order. 





The Intercollegiate Literary Associa- 
tion met on the 12th inst. The com- 
petitive examination will. take ‘place 
December ; and oratorical contests Janu- 
ary 3d. There seems to be some diffi- 
culty about raising the amount of money 
necessary—$2,000, Itis a grave mis- 
take to give any ,money as prizes. Let 
the colleges pay the travelling expenses 
of some of their best men—if they need 
it—that is all the money needed. 





The “hardtimes” while affecting the 
private schools somewhat seems on the 
whole to have suspended very few. In 
fact, there are more such institutions in 
operation to-day than three years ago. 
The Colleges and Scientific Schools are 
well patronized, and the whole educa- 
tional out-look is very cheering. Evi- 
dently the “ educational era” is draw- 
ing upon us at last, in which knowledge 
will be distributed with some evenness 
among the human race. 


' JOURNAL intend to increase its circula- 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The Publishers of the N.Y. ScHQOL 


tion this Fall, and want the services of 
at least ene energetic, pushing man or 
woman in every town in thé Union. 
Very liberal cash commissions given to 
competent persons having good referen- 
ces. We trust that our numerous friends, 
will see that some suitable person in 
each locality takes hold of this work. 
For further information address New 
York SCHOOL JOURNAL, 17 Warren St., 
New York. 





The argument advanced by Com- 
missioner Beardslee, in the debate at the 
last meeting of the Board of Education, 
was of the greatest weight. It was, in 
substance, that the Board were Trustee 
charged by the Legislature to do certain 
things under the Compulsory Law ; that 
the amendment made showed the deter- 
mination of the Legislature to enforce 
the law; that it only remained for the 
Board of Education, to make suitable 
provisions for carrying out the law. The 
position of Mr. Beardslee, as an ardent, 
generous and enlightened friend of edu- 
cation added strength to his short but 
well uttered argument. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 











The “ScHoot JournaL” has always 
maintained its character with advertisers 
as a most valuable medium. It is read 
by leading men of the country, they see 
the advertisements found every week in 
its columns. The Book, Music, Dry 
Goods and Trades are among its best 
patrons. It is valuable 

1. Because its circulation is better 
than at any previous time. 

2. Its form enables us to give promin- 
ence to every advertisement. 

3- No doubtful advertisements are 
knowingly admitted. 

4. Its rates are low in proportion to 
the circulation. 

5. Special terms are granted regular 
advertisers, or to those occupying large 
space. 

6. It is preserved in thousands of 
schools, households and in libraries—a 
marked advantage over the daily paper, 
which is read and thrown away. 

7. Its readers are intelligent, cultiva- 
ted and thrifty—they pay as they go. 

8. A copy of the paper is sent to every 
advertiser during the continuance of his 
advertisement. 

Mr. W. H. Farrell, who has been con- 
nected with the paper almost since its 
establishment, will call promptly on any 
parties desiring to advertise. 

The fall trade has opened. The 
wisest merchants are now renewing their 
advertisements, and their testimony is 
uniform that the best business successes 
in this country have been attained by 
judicious advertising. 





It is one of the gravest of problems— 
how to do the most good to the child- 
ren. Upon this the best.of men have 
pondered long and thoughtfully. And’ 





far off as ever. ‘The school-building are 
larger and finer, the furniture more con- 
venient and shapely, the scholafship of 
teachers and pupils greatly improved 
and yet there is a painful short-coming 
when results are summed np. ‘The per- 
petual fault-finding, while directed to- 
wards the schools, betrays the fact that 
the spirit of our generation is both ex- 
pectant—and disappointed in results. 

A survey of the field shows the body 
of teachers—the workers—to be fluctua- 
ting, in many cases, wanting in profes- 
sional feeling, preparation, enthusiasm or 
sense of responsibility. And it matters 
little what may be done in the way of 
institutes, examinations, or superintend- 
ents, so long as an earnest desire to labor 
Sor the good of the pupil is wanting in 
the teacher. 

A teacher who had been most success- 

ful in accumulating property, remarked 
sadly to a friend, “no man can teach 
well who is thinking of money; I know 
it from experience. All the great teach- 
ers in the past have never clutched with 
an eager grasp on money; those who 
have done so much for the New ‘York4 
Schools (City and State) have not grown 
rich by it. And, yet, there has been 
gradually springing up a class who bold- 
ly announce as their motto “I teach for 
money.” God forbid that teachers should 
not be decently renumerated; and as 
earnestly do we pray that teachers may 
not be impelled by sordid motives in 
their work. 
For the spirit of the men and women 
who labor is everything. And is not the 
failure to produce great results to be at- 
tributed to a want of educational feeling 
and fervor? No one should enter on 
the work of teaching who does not set a 
high value on the human soul and its 
possibilities of development. He must, 
to teach well, have the spirit of the Great 
‘Teacher, who should be the model for 
every school-room laborer. 


oo 


LETTERS. 


WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 


Mr. EDITOR: 

Is this a civilized age and a Christian land? 
Will mankind never forget their follies and 
cruel wickedness, and be governed by the 
golden rule of perfect love? Is it possible 
that your rnlers should thnik of unjustly 
persecuting (ostracising)a whole class from 
the work they are best fitted tor—teaching. 

Mr. Editor, we write and feel strong on 
this question, and pronounce the idea of pre- 
venting married women from teaching a 
great wrong (contemplated), What non. 
sepse to prescribe set, positive rules for a 
whole class (and these. foolish ones). Man, 
proposes, but God cules, and thus we must 
forever fail from wrong efforts. 

Grant that many married women may be 
unfitted for teachers, still we all know that 
the mother’s nature is often endowed with 
the holiest love and highest promptings for 
this great work: Who understands or can 
better spmpathize with the feelings and long- 
ings of children than mothers ? ‘ 
And how many mothers all over our land 
not only love this mission, but are truly fit- 
ted for its holy purposes, and need the pay. 

j .Of course there are many “exceptions aha‘ 
some married females do a positive wrong to 
teach, bat it is never wise or good for us to’ 
prescribe whole classes from any profession 
or trade, Let the merit and love for it de-| 








the practical performance seems just as 


sults come from unexpected sources. Genius 
and inspiration are God given qualities. Let 
us gain these for high issues and for all ‘no- 
ble purposes, The women of our land are 
now proving their power and rights with 
glowing thoughts and great deeds. With 
earnest svul  strivings and great parposes 
fulfilled they show as their. imborn dignity 
and true-greatness, and the time has passed 
for men to cruelly persecute and return their 
pleadings for higher rights with mean in- 
justice. SyLvanus Lyon. 





HUXLEY. 


It is a question whether a large part of 
what they term “ evolution” is not simply 
ad aptation’’—the simplest of all processes, 
Perhaps, naturally, 1 went “ barefooted” — 
certainly boys.doin the country. The soft 
grass was pleasanter, and the earth too, than 
the cobble pavement. But the usages of so- 
ciety and its necessities compelled me, with 
the rest, to become habituated to s one foun- 
dations, ane we walk constantly on the gran- 
ite oron the aqueous formations, and our 
entire structure becomes accustomed and 
adapted to that state ot things. Thebrawny 
blacksmith has an arm to which mine is a 
mere pigmy. And so on through the count- 
less illustrations, familiar to everybody. Is 
this so-called “ evolution’ much more than 
this. In other words, is it not entirely de- 
pendent on ‘use and drawing out ? 

Besides—and this carries us;to a point 
where we want our weak brethrgn to secom- 
pany us. If“ Mosaic account,” so termed,. 
be invalidated, or “ Miltonic,” as Mr. Hux 
ley cunningly terms it, what possible effect, 
has this on the question of man’s moral and- 
spiritual necessity? Thisis a different realm 
-entirely—as different as the, rock is from 
the livinganitnal. So, the necessities of the 
spirit or soul of man can never be affected 
or set aside by anything touching the physi: 
cal part of man, or, still more remotely, by 
anything connected with the crust of the: 
earth and its contents. For a man to: make: 
himself less than he is, or to imagine that he 
is a mere watch—an intelligent piece of ma- 
chinery—is absurd, when, if he chooses, he 
knows ho is not. 

This necessity of his being is met only in 
Revealed Religion, or, as.we think,, in the 
Christian-religion. If ‘“ by their fruits ye 
shall know.them,”’ then all we have to say 
is, the world is better for the “ fruits’ of 
Christianity than forthe “ fruits” of “ irre- 


The Scho Masters Cones, 
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BY HELEN HARRISON, - 

A few years since I was visiting one of the 
beautiful towns that lie in the western part 
of New York. It lay, like an ornament, in 
the valley of the Genessee River. There 
was a singular charm in the tall elms that 
were found scattered about the village ; they 
were of great size and age and lent a prime— 
val simplicity tothe place. The town was 

id fashioned in its general appearance, the 
two story, white painted dwellings reminded 
one of New England, from whence, indeed, 
most of the inhabitants had come. The 
church spire was paintéd white, and rose to 
a great height from among the trees,.and 
thus became a landmark to all the surround- 
ing country. Near the church stood a mod- 
est, yet substantial school house, and during 
my stay in the village I became acquainted 
with the teacher who daily exercised a po- 
tent influence over the minds and hearts of 
nearly a hundred boys and girls. 

There was something quite remarkable 
about this man’ Hé was tall, his hair was 

asa coal, his eye bright and piercing, 
and he had the self ‘contained expression of 
one who had seen and known much beyond 





cide the question. Frequently the best re- 
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ligion, atheism, heathehism and infidelity.” . 


He was looked upon as a remarkable man _ 
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by his pupils not only, but by their parents. 
I visited the school house frequently ; for 
here I saw much that was wanting in an or- 
dinary public school. The dull, stereotyped 
forms that are so profitless, the routinism 
that is creeping like a fever plague into most 
schools, were all wanting here. Every pupil 
felt there was something for him at the 
school house ; he felt his teacher could say 
or do something that was worthy of his at- 
tention. In fact the teacher was a man who 
understood his art. He was there at an early 
hour, and no disorder arose in the rooms. 
Pupils came in a noiseless manner, found 
their seats and began to study their lessons 
as though they preferred to do so rather than 
stay out of doors. The bell in the slender 
cupola sounded at the hour of rine, and he 
took the Bible in his hands and read a few 
verses in a manner that caused them to be 
perfectly understood. The pupils held their 
Bibles before them, and, now and then, they 
would read chosen verses. But Mr. Beckford 
did not hesitate to tell them the distinct 
meaning of every line in brief yet clear and 
emphatic words, This done, he played from 
a common melodeon in a most skillful man- 
ner, and accompanied the pnpils in some sa- 
cred songs, after which he rose to offer a sim- 
ple yet most earnest prayer. The pupils took 
an intelligent part in these exercises. And 
it seemed to me that they enjoyed them. The 
truth is, that a child has a moral and relig 
ious nature, and it not only needs caltivating 
but it enjoys it asthe grass and flowers en- 
joy rain and the invigorating light of the 
sun, 

My visits to the school led to an acquain- 
tance with Mr. Beckford himself, and since 
he has lately died I shall give you the sub- 
stance of one of the conversations I had with 
him ; one that left a remarkable impression 
on my mind. 

I was, he said, a student of medicine in 
Philadelphia in the year before the war with 
the South broke out. I lived in Arch-street 
just above Sixth, had nearly finished the 
course of lectures when, one evening, one 
Sabbath evening, I was walking in the west- 
-ern portion of the city, with a companion, we 
passed a small Episcopal church ; the doors 
were open and the muric sounded wonderful- 
ly sweet. You have, perhaps, seen that I 
have a passion for music, and for some rea- 
son I was entranced by the melody thatcame 
out through the open doors. I feel an insa- 
iable desire tosee who those were who sung 
sodivinely. Weentered and took an obscure 
position, but one that enabled us to observe 
the choir. It was composed of only seven 
or eight persons, led by an elderly man. But 
what attracted me at once was the wonder- 
ful voice that was possessed by a girl of 
about eighteen years of age. She was evi- 
dently the substance of the choir ; the others 
merely were accompaniments to her divine 
voice. I cap hear it; oh, how solemn and 
rich were the thoughts that were suggested 
by the manner in which she sang words 
with which I was perfectly familiar ! These 
came back to me with a new meaning as I 
sat before this eloguent singer. I felt that 
the truths of religion were real ; I embraced 
them with my whole heart. I changed my 
boarding place to the vicinity of the church, 
that I might not lose sight of one who had 
over me an inexpreasible influence. I at- 

. tended the rehearsals that were held there 
during the week, and ventured one night, 
whén a sudden storm of wind and rain arose, 
to ask permission to attend her home. She 
had seen me there frequently, I had become 
acquainted with the chorister and organist, 
and she consented. We went out into the 
dark and slippery streets, And I said, as I 
knew her name to be Margaret Tournier. 

“ Miss Tournier, your singing has a pow- 
erful influence upon me. Your voice does 
not sound like an American voice.” 

‘No. I came here from France. My mo 
ther and myself came here when I was a 
child, to. meet my father. We found him 

sick in a hospital and ready todie. He was 


speechless and could not tell us where his 
property was, which he had been many years 
accumulating. My mother fell sick from 
care and anxiety and died soon after.” 
“Surely, you have had sad years. And 
how have you learned to sing so magical- 
ly.” 

“ My mother was always sirging. And I 
cannot help but sing ; it is us natural as it is 
to breathe. I have been urged to go on the 
stage, but I cannot bear to be looked at” 

* I fear I have embarrassed you, for I have 
looked at you very intently. You must for- 
give my rudeness.” 

“ Your gaze always encourages, I cannot 
say why, except that it seems to me as though 
you loved the words as I do.” 

“ The mors I have looked at you the more 
it seems to me as though I had seen you be- 
for.” 

“ T saw you four years ago.” 

“ Pray tell me—explain !” 

“T had a dream, a remarkable, a never-to- 
be forgotten dream. I found myself afloat 
on a wide and dark river. On either side the 
forests rose toa great height and shut out 
every view. It seemed endless before and 
behind. My boat was small and fragile ; I 
was moved by an unseen current onward and 
onward ; I could see by the changing land- 
scape that I was [making rapid progrese.— 
Whither I was going I knew not ; where 
I wasI knew not. Occasionally I could hear 
the muttering of the thunder and a few drops 
would fall from the obscured skies. Then 
the sun would come forth’ in brigtness and 
beauty. Still I went on over the waste of 
waters. I was filled with terrorat their ex- 
tent and at the waves that were rising from 
time to time and rocking my little boat. I 
feared I was alone. Oh how dreadful seem- 
ed the solitude. 

Suddenly 1 heard a voice. I looked in the 
direction from whence it came and saw you 
standing on the shore. I could not hear your 
words, but you looked encouragement and 
hope. As I moved down the current you 
moved down the bank of the river and kept 
pace ith me. I feltreassured ; I felt will- 
ing to be there and go down the river if you 
were insight. The waves seemed less, the 
storm seemed less,and I looked at you and 
and saw that you were walking there to 
preserve me if I sank.” 

“* And how did your dréam terminate,” I 
asked in a tumult of suppressed feeling. 

“Tcannot tell. The reassurauce of your 
presence, the kind courage that beamed from 
your eyes so calmed me that I fell into a 
sleep in which I had no consciousness. When 
I awoke I remembered your face and knew 
I should some day see you, ! was sure of 
it.” 

We had reached her humble home at this 
moment. I asked herif I might come and 
visit her, and she consented. 

I§found her on the following evening over 
some delicate needle-work. She was under 
the care of a benevolent widow who bad 
taken her home when her mother died—a 
directress in the lospital—-one of the quiet, 
thoughtfal, excellent Quakeresses that are 
found only in Philadelphia. The house, 
though plain, exhibited neatness and taste ; 
everywhere I seemed to see the handiwork of 
Margaret. 


In short I could not help but adore this re- 
markable girl. She was about the middle 
height, slender, gracefal and singularly in- 
telligent locking. One would not have de- 
clared her handsome, but he would have 
looked at her again and again. And I felt 
myself in a srange and singular way drawn 
toward her. Her influence, although un- 
conscious to herself, was seemingly over- 
powering. I seemed to be entirely subdued 
when in her presence. I only wanted to sit 
silently looking at her. I watched to see it 
she seemed to have any regard for me. I 
I could only detect a sweet kindness of heart 
and sincere respect. She moved along like 
a cloud in the sky, like’a star in the heav- 
ens. ‘ 





But one evening, as I walked with her | I could see two loving eyes looking at me as 
from the rehearsal, I told her I was offered a | Margaret so often looked, then the hair that 
position in one of the army hospitals erected floated down her shoulders, her hands clasp- 
in Washington, and begged her to tell me | ed before her, her garments, and finally her 
before I went whether she loved me. She | feet, all appeared out of the pillar of mist, 
gave her trembling little hand into mine and | Yes, it was she. 
said : | Betshe spoke no word, She looked at me 
“ Philip, I have loved you since you looked | as if denied the power of speech. I called 
so kindly and hopefully upon me in my | to her, I knelt to her, I begged her to speak 
dream.”’ tome, but she only gazed at me with eyes of 
“ And you will be mine, my wife, before 1 the tenderest compassion. While I looked 
leave Philadelphia?” I plead with fervid | she faded out of view. The room was dark 
eagerness. and cold. I knew I was alone ; I knew Mar- 
“ No, that cannot be. I have already pro-| garet was nolongerliving. The storm was 


mised to marry one who is far away, and, I 
fear, is forgetting how I love him.” 

Silently I walked by her side. I learned 
from her guardian that a distant relative, 
Henry Monteith, had besieged Margaret with 
attentions, and had finally engaged her in 
marriage. I feel curious to know more about 
him, and learned further, that he’ had been 
greatly interested in Margaret's story, and. 
had her sign papers to the end of finding! 
some of the immense property her father had | 
somehow accumulated. That in his conver. 
sation he had become, apparently, deeply in 
love with her, and, seemingly, against her 
will had induced her to promise to marry 
him. But Margaret really lovedhim. She 
saw, however, his weak and base character 
underneath the pleasing features and engag: | 
ing manners; and yet she held to her en- 
gagement. She had given hima promise, 
she felt that she was engaged in her heart to 
him. She believed she would be of service 
in guiding and restraining passions that had 
already made an appearance that startled the 
beholders. He had been guilty of drunken. | 
ness, and the effects of too much wine had 
already marred his fine countenance. 

I found it was useless to plead my love to 
her ; knew she loved me, but it was the 
love of a sister for a devoted friend and broth- 
er. I begged her, however, to call for me if 
ever she needed a friend, and she promised 
me that she would do +o. I felt sure she 
would have a sad future, and took my depar- 
ture with mournful forebodings. No sooner 
had I reached Washington than I was order 
ed to Cairo,where the gunb. ats daily brought 
up loads of sick and wounded. After a short 
stay lavas sent down the river on an expe 
dition, and months elapsed before I could re- 
ceive any news from Margaret. On return- 
ing to CairoI was surprised not to find a 
single line. But her voice still echoed in the 
chambers of my soul; I remembered her 
charming ways, the need she had of an ad. 
viser, and I was overwhelmed with sadness 
as I reflected upon the evident character of 
Montei-h. I had heard through a refugee 
from New Orleans, ofa French gentleman | 
by a name that sounded very much like that 
of Margare;'s fathor, who had become the | 
owner of large estates in that city. A dim 


{thought came into my mind, from time to} 


time, that Monteith was endeavoeing to vub- | 
tain the property of this poor orphan, who | 
loved him evidently, but too well. Feeling | 
sure of this, finally, I wrote hera letter to| 
that effect, and conjured her tocall on me in | 
any emergency. 
I had been visiting one of the tent hospit- | 
als and was returning late at night. The) 
sky was dark and threatening, and before I | 
had reached the headquarters a deluge of 
rain came pouring down. I sought the near. | 
est shelter, and found myself in a rude, 
wooden church used by the negroes. The | 
door wos easily opened and, by the flashes of | 
lightning, I could see the mid aisle, the pews 
and the humbler pulpit. I had no sooner en 
tered than I was conscious 1 was not alone, 
that there was a presence also there. 1 sat 
down on the steps of the pulpit, near the 
door, and | felt the same influence that af. 
fected me so powerfully in the church in| 
Philadelphia where Margaret sang so di- 
vinely. I was conscious she was there, and 
looking into the darkness I saw a white mass 
of mist, like the beams that slant between 





the branches into a dense wood. Gradually 





not over, but I hastened out into the open 
air, 


I determined to return to Philadelphia, I 


obtained leave of absence, and in a few days 


I was again on the familiar pavements. Bat 
what achange. Instend of the peaceful city 
there were squads of soldiers moving to and 
fro; the cars were laden with them. An 
immense building had been erected to re- 
ceive them as they entered the city; tables 
were spread with excellent food and ladies 
waited upon the volunteers. I paused but a 
moment, however, to observe this and has- 
tened towards Margaret's residence. 

A change had taken place. No one was 
residing in the house, and I asked the near- 
est neighbor what had become of the widow. 
He recognized me. It was the organist of the 
church, and he gave me an account that tal- 
lied with my surmise. The house had been 
untered by robbers ; Margaret had been kil- 
led and the widow had been struck 80 vio- 
lently that she was not expected to recover. 
She was lying in a stupor in the Friends’ 
Hospital. Margaret had been buried for more 
than a week, on Laurel Hill. The organist 
said she was murdered, probably, about mid- 
nightofthe 23d inst. I could reply with 
certainty 

“ She was murdered at ten minutes past 8 
o'clock in She stood on the 
carpet of the sitting room, for I saw it under 
her feet.” 


the evening 


He was surprised at my words and request- 
ed me to explain them. 1 did so and I added 
that she was murdered by Henry Montieth 
to obtain possession of her wealth. I felt 
sure of this. That he was in the Confederate 
Army, that he had come to Philadelphia,that 
he wanted her signature to papers convey- 
ing all her property inherited frora her fath- 
er to himself, that she had refused, and that 
he had thereupon in fury murdered the stain- 
less girl. 

I visited the house and found Monteith’s 
photograph. Having a thonsand copies made 
I distributed them among the Provost Mar- 
shals, and offered a reward for his arrest. In 
a few days he was detected onatrain be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington. His bag- 
gage contained evidence of his guilt, but be 
shot himself before trial could take place. 

I staid in the army un il the war was over,, 
and since I have found no happiness so gseat 
as that of teaching the children, and in sing- 
ing the songs to them that Margaret used to. 
sing to me. 

_ ‘wee, 
BOOK NOTICES. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ARITHMETHIC. THE 
SECOND BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, THE THIRD 
BOOK CF ARITHMETIC, with Krys to each. 
By Hermaun Reffelt. Published by E, Stei- 
ger, New York. 

This series of books contains many excel- 
lent features and well deserves the attention 
of teachers. Each volume is a neat compact 
treatise, and presents the principles and il- 
lustrates them by examples in a concise yet 
compreheneive manner. The first book de- 
signs tu carry the pupil through Addition, 


| Substraction, Multiplication and Division. 


Que example succeeds another by a nataral 
and easy progress. A peculiar feature is the 
carefully devised series of questions ; thuson 
the second page we find this, “What do you 
understand by 2?” In ‘his way the pupil is 
obliged to define his ideas with accuracy. We 
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notice, too, that there is no attempt to separ. 
até the fonr fundamental operations in this 
book, Addition, Substraction, Multiplication 
aod Division are mingled together ; nor will 
there any perplexity arise in the mind of the 
pupil by thismethod. A young child know- 
ing nothing about books or figures, performs 
the four operations with ease. He knows 
that two threes make six and that four threes 
make twelve. 

He knows that if he has three cents and 
loses one tliat he will have two left. He 
knows that if he has twelve apples be can 
give them to four companions if he decides 
to give three to each. Hecan count up by 
twos or threes; he can count down in the 
same manner. The first section is devoted 
to numbers under ten. The various num- 
bers are carefully examined, and the atten- 
tion of the pupil detained long enough to 
cause him to become well acquainted with 
each. The book reminds one of Emerson's 
celebrated First Part, and somewhat of Col- 
burn’s matchless Mental Arithmetic, in the 
the careful attention given to the elementary 
thoughts. 

In the Second book the same course of per- + 
forming examples, of combining numbers 
and obtaining ideas without the use of rules. 
His only help isin his powers of thought. 
To learn to combine thinking with the compu- 
tations attempted is of the highest import- 
ance. And in this lies the value of this 
series. Besides, with this book the Metric 
System is introduced. In the course of the 
last few years this system has made consid- 
erable progress. 

In the Third book Proportion, Percentage, 
and Mensuration, It is to be noticed that no 
rules or explanatiors are given. The book 
is filled with solid examples. Here is, per- 
haps, a defect. Concise rules and explana- 
tions would be most serviceable in books that 
undertake the more difficult parts of arith- 
metic, such as Involution and Evolation. At 
all events they are necessary in our public 
schools when the teacher is burdened with 
large classes. 

The Fourth book contains some valuable 
methods for shortening the usual operations 
in fourrules. It then takes up equations 
and by an easy and comprehensive plan, sim- 
ply by relying on the axioms, introduces the 
pupil to operations in equations of the first 
second and third degrees. Logarithms and 
Progressions are briefly treated. The whole 
series deserves the careful attention of 
thoughtful teachers 


LEssONS ON OBJECTS, San Francisco, A. 
Roman and Co. 

This is a series given to the children of the 
Pestalozzian School at Cheam, Surry, Eng- 
land, by Miss Elizebeth Mayo. The book 
has passed through many editions in both 
this country and England. It is the founda- 
tion on which the various books published in 
this country have been built. The volume is 
an invaluable one to Primary teachers. Very 
few know the real modes of the Pestalozzian 
System ; very few breathe its spirit. As the 
“object system” is generally practiced in 
this country, it is one of the greatest frauds. 
It is wicked to call it educution. No one 
would mourn as Pestalozzi would, could he 
return to the earth and enter the school- 
rooms and see the routinism that has sway 
under the name of “object lessons” —and 
see the claim] put forth that it originated at 
Yverdun. The teachers ask :—‘ why is this 
glass transparent,” and the trained parrots 
reply, “ because we can see through it.” 

This volume has sketches of lessons to be 
given, and will prove of value to a good 
teacher, or to one imbued with the true 
spirit of teaching. Let no one who uses it 
become a teller, mistaking that for the high 
calling of the teacher. 


Tue SrupDENT's JMyruoLocy. ByC. A. 
White, New York, W. J. Widdleton, Pub. 
lisher. 

This volume is a compendium of Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, 
Chinese, ‘Thibetian, Scandinavian, Celtic, 





Aztec and Peruvian mytholyies, arranged for 
the use of Schools and Academies. It is 
gracefully and pleasingly written, and will 
be useful as a school-book, for an acquaint- 
ance with the ancient myths is necessary to 
every cultivated mind. This must have 
been apparent this past summer to those who 
attended the remarkable exhibitions of Wag 
ner’s genius at Bayreuth. Many men and 
women whio use the names Hercules and 
Venus and yet know absolutely nothing of 
the deeds they are reputed to have per- 
formed. Whether they actually lived or not 
is not the question any rcore then whéther 
Hamlet lived or not. They exist in literature 
atall events. We commend the neat volume 
and believe it will meet with a favorable re- 
ception. It would have been an advantage 
if the proper names had all been accented. 


—eo 


ERRORS OF TEACHING. 


The first of these errors is teaching men to 
imitate or repeat, rather than to think, We 
need to take but a very cursory glance at 


\ the great theatre of human life, to know 


how deep a spot this radical error has struck 
into the foundations of education. Look 
abroad among men, and ask yourselves how 
many ofthe moving multitude inquire into 
the springs of action? How many seek to 
know the causes and consequences of those 
scenes in which they themselves are actors? 
Or to descend to details, how many attempt 
to understand the true principles of the bus- 
iness in which they are engaged? How 
many can correct a blunder arising merely 
from the application of a principle ? Analyze 
this boasted liberty of ours ; look again upon 
republican society inthis freest land upon 
earth ; separate the living agents from the 
mere automata in this game of life, and tell 
me how many of the latter—how many of 
the former? And if you are not pleased 
with the result tell me whether this is a de- 
cree of nature or a fault of education, wheth- 
er you believe if men were taught to be in- 
dependent thinkers, and that while they re- 
vered all that was good, or glorious, or val- 
uable in the works of their ancestors, that 
they too had an indwelling spirit whose high 
prerogative it was to extend the conquests of 
mind, they would cease to inquire, and re- 
main dull floats upon this ocean of being ! 

But if you would know what the effects of 
thinking are, compare Athens with China. 
Here are 800 millions of people—more than 
one third the human race—whose history 
goes far back into remote antiquity and who 
commenced with no small share of the arts 
and sciences, but who have added not a gin- 
gle particle to knowledge, nor taken one step 
in improvement ; whose only policy is to 
prevent innovation, and whose only power is 
to perpetuate succession. Here is another 
people, whose population does not exceed 
one tenth that of Ohio, whose place can 
scarcely be found on the map, who commenc- 
ed barbarians, yet who have given to the 
world new sciences and new arts, and whose 
mighty men infused into language “thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn ;” who re—- 
conquered their conquerors by the spirit of 
eloquence, and whose renown has filled the 
earth. 

What makes this mighty difference? The 
one learned to repeat, the other to think.— 
Mansfield on Am. Education. 

——_eo 
THE SELF-REPORTING SCHEME. 

Its marked feature is, that it allows or re- 
quires the pupil to report to the teacher the 
measure of his own merit or demerit, accord- 
ing to his own judgment, It sometimes 
even goes to the ridiculous extreme of de- 
volving upon him the determination of the 
reward or the penalty to be attached. 

Now, the teacher may, in his private con- 
ferences with the pupil, endeavor to draw 
from his view of his own merit or demerit, 
not at all asa basis of judgment, but only 
that, if his view be correct, the pupil may be 





made to feel that his own reason and con- 
science are to have a voice with regard to his 
condact, either “accusing or excusing ;" 
or, if he has judged improperly, that the 
teacher may be able to show him his error. 
ann thus edlighten and guide him in his ap. 
prehénsion of truth and his convictions of 
desert. 

But, employed in any other way, or pur- 
sued to any extent as part of a scehme of dis- 
cipline, the méthod under consideration is 
both stupidly ingenious and transparently 
vicious. For, first, if this opinion of the pu- 
pil as to his own merit or ‘demerit is sought 
as a basis forthe teacher's judgement, the 
thing is false in its first. principles. To read 
the pupil's character, to discover his merits, 
to detect his his misdemeanors, and to diyine 
the proper means for stimulus or correction, 
—this is the teacher's art of governing, most 
“ express and admirable.’" Assuch, we hold 
that he has no right to throw it upop the 
pupil, either in earnest or mere pretense, If 
he does the former. he impeaches either his 
own capacity or faithfulness. if he does the 
latter, he imposes upon the simpie faith of 
the pupil. 

In the second place, the direct tendency of 
this species of practice is to blunt the moral 
sense of the; pupil, and to induce deception 
and falsehood. Nor is it of any avail to 
argue the contrary. Let the pupil suppose 
that you doin any part rest upon his decis— 
ion, and how powerful is the stimulus to 
make out a fair case for himself, even though 
at the ultimate expense of the truth! 

In the third place, there is another evil in- 
cident tothe use of this scheme, if not cer- 
tain to accompany it. Suppose that the 
teacher, while making use of the pupil’s 
self-reporting statement, does not accept it 
without qualification, as a basis of judgment, 
but corrects it by hisown knowledge. Here, 
the trust of the first act is practically sup- 


planted by the distrust of the second act, and | 


how long will it be, before the pupil will 
penetrate to this secret of your strategy 7— 
Jewell on School Government. 


THE GOVERNMENT MUST 
EDUCATE. 


Now, Sir, it seems to me that, on the same 
principle on which government ought to 
superintend and to reward the soldier, gov- 
ernment ought to superintend and to reward 
the schoolmaster. I mean, of course, the 
schoolmaster of the common people. That 
his calling is useful, that his calling is neces 
sary, will hardly be denied. Yet it is clear 
that his services will not be adequately. re- 
munerated if he is lett to be remunerated by 
those whom he teaches, or by the voluntary 
contributions of the charitable. Is this dis- 
puted? Look at the facts. You tell us that 
schools will multiply and flourish exceed- 
ingly, if the government will only abstain 
from interfering with them. Has not the 
government long abstained from interfering 
with them? Has not everything been left, 
through many years to individual exertion ? 
It it were true that education, like trads, 
thrives most where the magistrate meddles 
least, the common people of England would 
now be the best educated in the world. Our 
schools would be model schools. Every one 
would have a well chosen little library, ex- 
cellent maps, a small but neat apparatus 
for experiments in natural philosiphy. A 
grown person unable to read and write would 
be pointed at like Giant O’Brien or the Polish 
Count. Our schoolmasters would be as emi- 
nently expert in all that relates to teaching 
agour cutlers, our cetton-spinners, our en- 
gineers are allowed to be in their respective 
callings. They would, as a class, be held in 
high consideration ; and their gains. would 
be such that it would be easy to find men of 
respectable character and attainments to fill 
up. vacancies. 

Now, is this the case? Look at the charges 
of the judges, at the resolutions of the grand 





juries, at the reports of public officers, at the 


reports of- voluntary, associations. All tell 
the same.sad and ignominious story, Take 
the reports of the Inspectors of Prisons. In 
the house of correction at Hertford, of seven 
hundred prisoners, one-half could not, read at 
all ; only eight could, read and write well. 
Ot eight thousand prisoners who had passed 
through Maidstone .Gaol, only, fifty could 
read and write well. In Coldbath Fields 
Prison, the proportion that could read and 
write well seems to have been still smaller. 
Turn from, the registers of prigoners to the 
registers of marriages. . You will find that 
abouta hundred and thirty thousand couples 
were married inthe year 1844 More than 
forty theusand of the bridegrooms and more 
than sixty thousand of the brides did not 
sign their names, but made their marks. 
Nearly one-third of the men and nearly one- 
half of the women, who are in the. prime of 
life, who are to be the parents of the English. 
men of. the next generation, who are.to bear 
a chief; part informing. the minds of the 
Englishmen of the next generation, cannot 
write there own names.—MAcavLaY. 

Henry JaMEs, JR., the brilliant novelist, 
ani! magazinist, 1s described asa stoutish 
blonde; of about: thirty*five; naturally re- 
served, and very. English in manners; preju- 
dices and sympathies. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Nore the Fringes of all shades at Miller 
and Grants 





It is not necessary to invite the attention 
of the ladies to the attractions at LORD AND 
TaxLor’s. The list shown of dress goods is 
remarkable for both excellence and cheap- 
ness. 


The practical knowledge which has been 
exhibited in inventing the Elastic Truss, 683 
Broadway, so simple yet comfortable and ef.- 
fective, has annihilated all the metal, iron 
hoop and finger pad trusses. 


Kinzky’s is well-known to the lady teach- 
ers of this city Brooklyn, Jersey City and 
Newark. For articles of merchandise suit- 
able for ladies there is no more satisfactory 
shopping. place. Prices, now, are very 
reasonable, and will suit all. 


The Bradbury Piano is regarded as one of 
the best instruments made. There is an en- 
tire unanimity of opinion among pianists. 
They all pronounce it equal in every 
to the best. In some respects it is probably 
superior—the sweet, singing qualities it pos- 
sesses. These the best judges pronounce it 
to excel in. 


—_——_o-——_—__.. 
PRINTING PREssEs, 

At the Centennial Exhibition last week we 
noticed that the exhibit of Messrs. Gorham 
& Co. of Boston :held a honorable position. 
The ALERT Press is one ofthe best built 
presses for amateurs we have seen. It cer- 





tainly is one of the simplest. We commend 
it-to your notice, 
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LORD & TAYLOR. 


LAKGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


RICH DRESS GOODS 
FOR FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
In the Newest Styies and Colors. 


Ladies in search of Fabrics for Fall aod Win-) 


ter will find it to their interest to inepect 
our Splendid Stock before pur- 
chasing. 


Prices NOT Advanced above last year 
Popular DRESS G00Ds 


AT GREAT ATTRACTIONS. — 
A full _ of Mixepand Piarn Suitings 
at 12 1-2c 


ad Wincey Suitirigs ‘in Great Variety 


Shepherd Checks at 15c., 20c,, 25¢. amd 30c. 
3-4 MANCHESTER Cashrdéres, Cloth Colors 25¢ 

4-4 Betcrum Poplins, Fall and Winter 
Shades, 30c. and 40c. 

A Fout Love of Empress Cloths, all lead 
ing Shades, 44c. a ne 

A Fall Line o Ms fy alae and 
PLAID Sul Biante 

All-Wool hick in Every sain and 
Wipts. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS sent free on applica- 
tion to all parts of the country. , 

Orders tor goods of every description care- 
fully filled without charge; and goods packéd 
and forwaréed to any destination. 


Broadway.and Twentieth St. 
Grand and | Chrystie Sts., N. Y. 


KINZEY. 
Bargains itt FALL Goods 


All the new shapes in Fall 
BONNETS and ROUND HATS. 





KINZEY. 
Special Bargains in v ELVET 
SILKS a) ELVE'’ TEENS. KINZEY. 
DRESS T MINGS, large assortment. 
WORSTED FRINGES and BRAIDS. 


, KINZEY. 
RIBBONS—Special bargains in 
SASH. BONNET and TRIMMING Ribbons. 


KINZEY. 
ains in Real and Imitation 
ACES, YAK, GUIPURE, Valenciennes, &c. 
KINZEY. 
500 Real Thread Lace B rbes, 75c, 
Bargains in Lace TIES and SCARFS. 
KINZEY. 
10,000 dozens Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, 
& Boys’ Linen Handkerchiefs, low, KINZEY. 
Great Hosiery sale this week. KINZEY. 
Misses’ Striped and Ribbed Hose, 10c. 
Misses’ full regular English Hose, 25c. ® 
KINZEY. 
Misses’ full regular Merino HOSE, 3ic. 
Misses’ fancy Woollen Hose, 28c. KINZEY. 
Ladies’ fine MODE COLORS, 17c. 
Ladies’ fine Striped Hose, 17c. KINZEY. 
Ladies’ STRIPED MERINO Finish, 25c. 
Lot Ladies’ Hose, 124¢c. 15c. 20c:pr. KINZEY 
Ladies’ full regular BALBRIGGANS, 25c. 
Ladies’ fine SILK CHECKED Hage, 81c. 


Gents’. ENGLISH HALF HOSE, 15c. 
Gents’ extra made, 20c. KINZEY. 
Gents’ ENGLISH STRIPED Hobe, 25c. 
Gents’ ENGLISH Balbriggans, 25c. to 39c. 


KINZEY. 

Spenias 20 cases Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Bo: MERINO 

UNDERWEAR from 40c. u 

Gents’ SCARLET, all Wool. Mt 75. KINZEY 

Lot of KID GLOVES, closing at 25c. 

DOLLAR KID GLOVES, all sizes, ie Pe Patt. 


" Lot FINE WHITE KID GLOVES, fie 
Lot fineREAL KID Gloves, 50c. KINZEY. 
Gents’ fine DOG-SKIN Gloves, 75c 
Misses’ and Boys’ DOG-SKIN, 50c. KINZEY, 
Gents’ Kid and Dog-skin, Bc. 
Gents’ fine OPERA KIDS, 60c. 
600 dozens Ladies’, Misses’ and Infants’ 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, Chemises, 
SKIRTS, DRAWERS, ROBES, SACQUES, 
&c., BELOW COST of manufactere. 
Goods of ev Stays . 
DOLLS, TOYS, BRON 18s —. 
Jewelry, Sicnenadiie ton 
7 at 
of goods 


low pri lots” 
ow oe 


WM. KINAMY 
‘Mos, 767 & 769° Brewawity, cor. "bth st. feat 


Parisian Flower Company, 


IMPORTERS, Invite the attention of buyers to their 
stock of all “ 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
in 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, 
Fancy and Ostrich Feathert, and Feather 
Trimmings, Bridal Sets and Vails. 
FLORAL GARNITURES for WEDDING and EVEN- 
ING COSTUME, Arranged to Order. 

Vases and Baskets = with Beautiful Trop- 

ical Leaf Pian ity 
NNIAL FAIR 


HORTICULTURAL HALI.. 
To the trade and institutions a discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 EAST 14ra ST., 4 doors west of 
University Place, 
I. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue du Clery, Paris. 


Handsome Worsted Frings 


DY ALL SHADES, 


Tabliérs and Buttons to match, 


Titan, Mohair Persian Brais. 
Miller & Grant, 


_.879 Broadway. 
A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE 


BRADBURY Piano. 








Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 rie. nil 
The pecaliar charm of this piano is its ad- 

aptation to the human voice as an accompa- 

eee owing to its sympathetic, mellow yet 


hb and powerful singing tones. 
— ee oy with this firm we ca 
endorse 


; Weare using a @ the radivury Pianos in Ss 


sti 


end they ayn + ge 

Persons st ‘eel no hesitation im send- 
wens their ifutrated price list and ordering fram 
it, or to order Peanos ororgans They are 
Mrs US § Grant, Wash’n Rev LB Cian, O 
Gen OE ery Wash Dr C N Sims Balt Md 
Gen W H BelnapSec W DrJM Reid N Y 
Ch Justice 8 P Dr H B Ridgaway N Y 
Adm DD Porter Wash Philip Philips N 
C Dolano Sec Int Rev Alf an NY 
P M G Creswell Wash Rev J E Cookman N Y 
Rey O.H Tiffany Wash W G Fischer Phila Pa 
Robt Bonner N Y Chap M’Cabe Chtenge 
Grand Central Hotel NY Rey AJ Kynett, D 
St Nicholas Hotel N Y Rev Daniel Ourry D D 
Gen O O Howard Wash me RAD De ihe 
Bishop E 8 Janes N Y Rev Thos Guar. 
Rev Dr John McClintock . Dr Dan Wise N ¥ 
Dr Jas Cummins Conn Sands st Church B’klyn 
Rev W M Punshon Lond _ Bishop Merrill St Paul 
T 8 Arthur Phila Bishop I W Wiley 
Dr J Chambers Phila Rev J 8 Inskip N Y 
At-Gen Williams, Wash Rev L Hitchcock Cinn 
as § Ae Rev E O Haven B’kin 
Rev BR M Hatgeld Cian O Gen Alvord U 8 Army 
Dr. T. De Witt Talmage: ‘‘ Friend Smith 
is a Methodist, but his os are all ortho. 


dox ; you ought to hear mine talk and sing.”’ 
Bishop Ames says : “ My Bradbury Piano | ences. 
is tbo after severe test and trial to 


ZEY. Pchnea of tone and singing qualities, every- 


thing that could be desi 

Baltimore, Md. Jan. 1874. 

Dr. E.'0. Haven says : “ My Pi- 
ano continues to grow better every day, and 
wit family more‘and more in love 


Lore ten says: “ After a trial in 
his family sed penne, fo 


Yours truly, 
E. R. AMEs.” 


or beauty of finish and 
workmanship and splendid quality of tone, 
our Bradbu _ cannot be equalled.” 

Dr. J. H, “For family worshi 
social gat my Sabbath schools and 
kinds of musi entertainments, give me, in 

ference to all others, the sweet toned 
radbury piano, It excels cont qualities,’ 

Dr. James McCauley, Car o. ; “ My 
Bradbury is splendid. 





The best manufactured ; warranted for six 
years, Pianos to let, and rent applied if pur- 
chased; monthly instalments received for 
the same, Old pianos taken in exchange ' 
ah great bargin rom yoy) 





PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


Which may be done withjone.fourth the usual 
expense, by using our 


PATENT SLATE PAINT, 
MIXBD-BEADY FOR CBE 


Fite-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Econ- | 
omiéal and OQraaméntal. 


Sp set be covereit witli a yary. dheap shingle, 
Of this slate be made to last from 
20 to 35 yeare Old roofs.can be pat hed and coated, 


looking much better. and lasting longer than new 
sbingise witout the att, fr = 


ovietaihg ea gt oP Re-| 


eT. SS paint is rime- 
FROOE at epacks or fying embers, as may be easi- 
ly any one. 


it Stops every Leak. 


Peat contracts by cay equal, ‘as it expahds by 
wats Covaiaa NEVER CRACKS nor scales. 
Felt can be made 
“= at ibe Ta abeatn preserved for many 
ra tad He 
Extremely Cheap. 
Two gallons will cover a tumdréd square feet of 


, and although 


~ | tures, Album size, for 35 cents 


chingipe ts only about | 


uired toT o! 
ak body it is easily applied with a 
| 


ow Tar is used! in this Com- 
_ position, | 


therefore it neither cracks in Winter, nor runs in sum- 
mer, 
‘Ou decyed shingled It fills up the holes and pores, 
and gives a new substantial roof that will last for 
years, CURLED or WARPED yet to their 
plsers and keeps them th: me, the holes in 
shope the leaks a abd although = a slow dryer, 
rain does not effect it a yo hours after applying. As 
nearly all paints that are black con TAR, be sure 
you obtain our GENUINE article, 
roofs) is 


Chocolate Color, 


when first applied, changing in about a month tos 
uniform slate color, and is to all intents and purposes 


8LaTE). On 
Tin Roofs 


our red color is usually es. as one coat is equal 
to five of any ordinary pain 


Brick Wallis 


the | our Baigur gp is the only reliable Slate Paintever in- 


troduced that will effectually prevent dampness from 
and discoloring the plaster. 


penetra’ 

These its are also largely used on — and 
fences, or as 3 priming coat on aaa buildin, 

Our only coiors are Red, Bright . Red, and 


New York Cash Price List. 
BG, CURE Ba ccc cccccnncdsvccccdecded $5 50 
io |“ Ssabhbideekssses Gdensabbod ns . 950 
-. & halt RETR RNE 16 0 
“0 * PPEnsenntasdteesdlecteccncised 30 00 


We find in stock, of our own manufacture, roofing 
ete., at the following low prices : 

1000 rolls extra Rubber Roc r square 
—_ (Or we will furnish Rubber Roofing, Nails, Caps, 
and Slate Paint for an entire new roof, at 4% cents 

a oped foot.) 
rolis 2-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 14 cents per 

az foot. 

3000 rolls 3-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 234 cents per 
square foot. 


aetannine es cent 
wubb umbeer anew 


ype tonne ee bang 
qacompaniel yer city r- 
fa Hatpped ©. 0. D., express 
charges are 
ag ton li 


¥. ¥. SLATE PAINT COMPANY, 
102 & 104 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 





UNION & BOSTON 


| oe cy 


j 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1x 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed | 
not necessary. 


references are 
PLEASE THAT THIS MACHINE DOES nor | 


WET UR DASP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP, CLEANED AND BB CUES) CS Besadwny, 


- 


NICHOLS, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


697 BROADWAY,JNEW, YORE. 
(3 Doors below 4th St.) 

Don't pay enormous prices for pictures any longer, 
when Nichols makes Card Photographs RKe-touched 
and Burnished for $1.50 per dozen, and 4 large Pic- 
finished in ten min- 
utes. Locket Pictures only 35 ote 


Old Pictures copied. The morning is the best time 


| for pictures (always) 
' 


As good pictures made in clonty weather as when 
the sun shines. Open every day, Come carly to avoid 


the rueh. 
No. 697 Broadway, NEW YORK 


3 Doors below 4th St. 
“18 Gems,’’ “18 Gems,” 
[ruts size, THIS 81z 
For 25 Ce: 
NICHOLS NICHOLS, 


697 


For 25 Cents ts. 


Broadway, 697 Broadway, 


 * m. Be 


IN. 


Three Things in One 


VENTILATION of a Fire Place ; 
RADIATION of a Stove ; 
CIRCULATION of a furn- 






. ace. 
(Pure Airand Even Temp 


erature throughout 


. . 
Larger sizes expfeasly adapted to School and Lec- 
ture Rooms, 


ewwhich (for shingle} BE BEST} ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 





Webster's Unabridged. 


“Every farmer should give his sons two or three 
square rods af ground, well prepared, with the avails 
of which they may buy it. Every mechanic should 
= & receiving box in some conspicuous place in the 

use, to catch the stray aes for the lke purpose. 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is 
a better expounder then many which claim to be ex- 
pounders. It isa great labor-saver—it has saved us 
time en h in one year’s use to pay for itself; and 
that must be good erty which will clear itself once 
a year.”—Mass. Life at, 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 


MERRIAMS, Publishers —Sold everywhere. 


A DECIDED ADVANCE. a 


Judges Report, Amer. ins. Fair. 








WILLCoOz 


Trade 


& GIBBS 
Mark 


(Medallion tm base f every machine} 


AUTOMATIC 


Seat rane Cok MACHINE. 
Gold Medal of Progress’ ‘of 

Nov., 1875, and the “Scott 

Legacy Medal,” of the in Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
SION,” or any other of the charaoc- 
teristic features of this machine, 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
New York 





No. 9 East Minetsonth Street | SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Bet, Broadway and Pit. Hare, NEW YORK, | 
Gor. Bond & “Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


TEMPLE & FOX, Froprieiors. 


a 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


FIVE CENTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED. 





A week to 


nts. Samples — 
P. 0. VIC 


Y, Augusta, Maine 





ELOCOTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 





| 








life-like STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
‘RESTDENTIAL CANDIDA md 
s8 Day in ten api. Send for cir salar. N. Y. 


-, 35 Wall Street, Box 3236, MY. 
iY 
pe Vii 





pen writien, 12 tor 25 cents: 
2% for 40 cents, 


Address J, D. lidkoous, 
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MODELS FO DRAWING 
CLASSES. ; 


‘ues from the Antique 


Busts, Masksand 8 
e, smal) size. 


Life size, medium 
Torsoes from Life. 
Fractions of the Human Body 
Anatomy from the old masters. 

Animals. Heads of Animals. 

Birds. ; Reliefs. 

Brackets, Pedestals, Religious Statues. 

Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 

Large assortment of Leaves iu relief. 

R. Castelvecchi, 
1438 GRAND S8T., NEW YORK. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Goods carefully packed and sent to any part 
of the United States. * 

Prices to suit the times. 


Philosophical : 
Apparatus 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,} 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar \ 
Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. , 
Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices, Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 


Jesse S. Cheyney, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. Queen & Co. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S | 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
‘The well-known Original and Popular Numbers,> 


303—404— 1 70--35 1 . 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Soe AGENT. 


GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 





OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 

Ever Devised for Home Practice, 

The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neg!ected by per 
sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in young 


persons, and imparts a uniform 
degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinn! column 
I'e those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 
it may be used with the most gratifying results. — It is grad- 
uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest chi'd 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
especially, the exereise will be foand of the most invigorating 
character. It is highly recommended by leading physicians 
and all those who have made the subject of physical exercise 
mats. PRICE LIST. 


No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No.2 For Children 
6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, 81,20, No. & For 
Childrep 10 to 14, 81.80 No. 5. For Ladies and Children 14 year: 
and upward, 8! 40. No. 6. For Gentlemen of moderatestrength. 
$1.50. No. 7, 82.0) Complete set of seven, $9.00. No, 7 i+ 
fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to te wall or floor 
Two of this size properly arranged tmoake a Complete Gymna 
sium. Sent post-paid npon recefpt of price. Address, 


GOUDTEAR RUBBER CURLER CO., 
P.O. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 





BELLS. 





> MY ER Ii, 
WSELLS Co 


PU RGH, SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
‘ine toned,! iced, ful . 
iving full particular, Brak Ce eee free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to604 West Eighth St., Cincinmasi, 








BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
hools a a ge Court-houses, Fire 
Illustrated Cata) 


sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 EB. Second 8t.,Cia, 


+] 
Meneely’s Bells. 
For Churches, etc., known to the yu since 1826, 
made at ** THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
BE ¥,” West Troy, N. ¥Y. New Patent Mountings, 
uns Fase. No AGENCIES. 








IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by"SuzrHarp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $j 25,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds.. 


This Socie the Insurance 
kf Deposit ert, which 


expenses of man- 

itself, renewable at the close of 
r medical examination. 

ty 
Clergymen. 


, James 


agement, each year 
any year without 

These Plans are indorsed 
State Commissioners, and 
Promotion of Life Assurance 
strown, President; Howard Potter, 

uF Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste .. of all Denominations. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WEsTERN Union Burtpine, New Yore. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Viee-Pree’t and Actuary. 








A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Adamantine Hardnesss, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very sasy to " ‘rase, 
remains Black, 


Sent by exp:ess in any quantity. Boarpe or Epuca- 
TION do well with it, 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brueh, and 
persons with common skill can make & perfect black 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a sojid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialogusa 
yaltane Mi 


MRS, ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
27 Uniun Square, New York 
$1.00 pex year, ©~nd 25 cemts for specimen number. 











Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and mubic, 


1 vol. octavo. New Enlarged Edition with I[lumi. 
aated Cover and Frontispiece, 


Price $1.75—Full Gilt $2.25. 
Taintor Bros. & Co.” Publishers. 
758 Broadway, New York. 





No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 


Song and chorus by the popular composer, H. P 
Danxzs, . This beautiful song, although new, is already 
one wishing 


a great , Every something new or 
really beautiful should send for a copy. 

Mailed (free of el W. H. BONER 

, 1102 Chestnu Skreet, Philadel-, 


& OO, Music 
phia, Pa. 


WONDER CAMERA. 





; We have one of E. I, Horseman's Wonder 
or sale. order, as good ag new 
watchs eto. Fitted 


Will show 8 common de visite, 
Het” oak the ting fr waco "Wiki be eka 








ATLAS HOTEL, 


(CO-LIMITED) 
JOHN CRUMP, er’! Supt. 
SITUATED WITHIN 150 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT. 


& 


52d & Eim Ave., Phila. 





Hotel & Restaurant on European Plan. 


WITH CAPACITY FOR 


4000 GUESTS, 


$1.00 per Day for Lodging, and Meals at 26 Cents or more, 
to suit Patrons. 
Rooms may be secured in Advance. Tickets sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail 
on receipt of check. 


‘ ACCOMMODATION OF 
Families, Clubs, Socities, Excursionists, a Specialty. 
Address 


JOHN CRUMP, Gen’) cup't. 


EFHMALE SEMINARY, 
Rye, Westchester Co.. N. Y. 
Rev. WM. LIFE, President. Mrs.8.J. LIFE, Principal. 


JACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTES, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Rev. F, J. JACKSON, Principal. 





RYE 


The Principal deems education, in its true and proper sense, to be the just develop- 
ment of our whole being, physical, mental, moral, and social ; by imparting strength 
and grace to the body, vigerous activity to the intellect,and the love of truth and 
goodness to the heart ; and the office of instructor not to teach the pupil simply what to 
remem ber, but how to think ; not so much to make the scholar, as to show him how to 
make himself. The policy of the school is, to send forth in the person of each pupil a 
sound mind in a sound body, regulated by sound morality. 

* No effort will be spared to unite all the advantages of school with the pleasures, com- 
torts and safeguards of home. Terms, $500 per annum, 


Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEPF’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. ° 








Mrs. Vandenhoff’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to be a great 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refined pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentlemanly deportment 
These essentials cannot Wave their foundation laid at too early a period in life: well es. 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


FORT PLAIN SEMINARY, 


FORT PLAIN. N. Y. 





REV.'A. MATTICE,~ - - PRINCIPAL. 


The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian in- 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Our 
ideal of atrue education is the systematic development of the whole beiug, physical, 
moral and spiritual. > 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches required in a thorough education 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 

Kxpenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year. | 


Claverack College and Hudson River Instinte, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y. I 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M.. President. 
MISSES MEEKER’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN. 














THE IRVING INSTITUTE, 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


ARMACNAC & ROWE,.Principais. 
ASCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS. 
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DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yorx Scoot Jounna, 17 Warren 8t. 


Albany, N. ¥. 


———- Merrill E. Gates, 
-~ Miss Louisa 


Pear] Street . Amos A. Cass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samuel G. Taylor, 
Pg a ae err A. Crittenden, Pres't, 
ae, George N. Bigelow. = 
a they ae 4c ter, 4th St 
Business . HH. age : 


Business College. C. ore = ye 

Col. & Polechnie Inst. D. H. Cochran, Livingston n't 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. . Dean, J nD, 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford. 


Canandaiguz, N.Y. 


Canan Academy. Noah T. Clarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario Seminary. B.S. Richarde, 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grommar School. Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup. 

New York City 


Collegiate School. George C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School. Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St, 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T. Benedist, 7 E 42d St. 
Cologne Sh School. Miss Anna C. Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St, 
Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 
r Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St, 
Yoong Ladies’ S Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq. 
Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 44d St, 
Alfred | Colin, 1267 Broadway, 





me Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St 
Young * Schooi. Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 


School. J. H ag ty, ty ay, 
’s Business Co Packard, 805 B'’way, 
pane Rye gy 4-2-5 +t, 6 E. 53d, 


Collegiate Schoo!, Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St, 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Dr. B. C. Van Norman,212 W. 59th, 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 


Poughkeepsie." 
Brooks Seminary for Young J adies. Mra M. B.J. White, 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. 


Cc. C. Wetsell, 
Institute. George W. Cook, 
Fe . D. G. Wright, . 
Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee . 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D. A, Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Allen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss S. M.Van Vieek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Home Institute. Miss M. W. ae. 

Irving Institute. nae & Rowe, 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 





Yonkers. 
Locust Hill Miss Emily A. Rice,} 
Military Institute. amin 2. bse 
.Phitadephia, Pa. an 
Chegaray + ag Madame D'Hervilly, 
Female Se Lee arg A S ow, : 
West Chest J. A. Bogardus. 
New York. 


Boarding Gakoot Be i 0. & R. Willis, i 


fos inet (Bo. -* o. Coils, GhappequasS. XN. Y 
Cnppagus Ina. Bo : Mortimer L, ce, btere, 


cars Tae nade Qharies Relay, Aamo 8 
, Massachasetts, 
Greylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 


Bethany Academy. W. L, Wootraf, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford 





CEARD’S BUSINESS OOLLEGE, No, 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. 8 can en- 
teratanytime. Call orsend for circular. 8.8. Packard 








NE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St. Established, 1849. Instructions 
every day and evening. 





pspnomye p - eae age oy for both sexes, under 
For address the 
President, Rawerd It Magill, Suesthiecca Pe 





tee pe pee special atten- 


and little 


A Boarding School at Vineland, N. 





instruction is and terms moder- 
ate, $250 for board and tuition per annum. 





— MISSES HANSEN (for teachers in Saint 


Re ee, Seo open a schoo! 
W.L. a ony Olty, amd the Editor ,of 


During THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


or 


Elocution & Oratory. 


1418 Cuestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 
sexes admitted. Designed to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, aud all classes 





of advauced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Cultare.Reading and reci- 
tation. Spring term opens April 24th Summer term 
ypens July ord, Send for catalogues. 
J. W. SHORMAKER, Prin. 
THE UENTENNIAL 


National Institute. | 


AND EDUCATORS’ HEAD-QUARTERS, 
AT THE 


ATLAS HOTEL, 


Entrance Gate 8S. W. Cor. 


Centennial Crounds 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Daily sessions from 8 to 9:30 A, M, er eight weeks, 
beginning July 5, 76. For circulars, &c. Address GEO. 
P. BEARD, Direvtor, Atlas Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pines Busisess Couvece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
(Established 1849.) 
specialities.—Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rud+ 
wental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
=) 00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashie s, day or evening from 9A. M., till 9 P. M., 
Dir. Paine, having sold his uptown Ooiege devotes his 

yehole t.me at @2 Bowery. 


Minerals For Schools. 

We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 


These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 


Set, No. 1. 
contains ro. minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 
Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 
Set. No. 3. 


contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 
Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 
Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $1o. 
Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case. Price $13. 
Set, No, 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 
Ser, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 
Larger collections will be furnished if 
desired. Address. 
New York Scuoot Journat. 
17 Warren St. 
New York. 
> CEO. STIMPSON, . Jr, 
Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
oy a 
pavers, Wills, Mesclutions ‘Testimonials 
~ 4 Quampans 82, Reow , New Yeux. 











| 
| 








ELOCUTION _ The Famous 


Health Resort, 


Know as “Our Home on the Hill Side,” Dansville, bn 


ingston Ce,, New 7 ae in A 
fea for over tasked thinkers, worn out a 
tired out Teachers—w 


Clergymen, invalid w: 
jaya phe ne or —a delicate children, . 
and Tup vigor of brain. 
Fos at prac who. long have failed to recover 
redial tration and would like to get thor- 
by processes t are strict accordance 
Soe life and health, it has not its equal. 
Special terms for and clergymen can be made 


through ad for circular and Steel 
Engraving of the Cure its Cottages. —— 
— Address as above. 


James C. Jackson. 


Boys oys & Girls issn ban | A 
falt of 


good fun and pictures. After read- 

know as much about your bodies, inside 

as the docter can tell you, "pend for contents 
i oat find out all about it. Freeto all, 

A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. URRAY 

Pvs.isuine Cd., 129 Bast 28th Street, New York- 


$ i 00 handsome Chromos, $1. 


that sell at 
Seven-shot n el-plated ———-, $2 75—every one 
warranted. © tion ider, sample 50 cents ; 
one dozen by Sail, $2. Factory New Haven, Conn. 
Address GEO. L. FELTON & ©o., 
119 & 121 Nassau st., XN. Y. 


ing, you 


a Month to.Agentsa, Male and Female. 
Vill prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 





The he Tribune Bites, 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His=- 
tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No, 2. Beedhee, Hisitn, Fae Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents aie . 

No, 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 cents. 

No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, by J. Wels Art 
Studies: Parton's Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cen 

No, 6, Beecher’s Seven Lectures for - 
centa, - 

No. 7. ane othe Death Mane Lectures ; on 
Statemen "ww enace : ;” “History of Beo- 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 cents. 

No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve 
Prof. Agassiz; The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
of Dyeing ; sing The West in Ages Post. 10 cents, 

No. 9. Illustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proo 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz an Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Baitios, 20 cents.) 

aun 10. Iustrated.—Science for 1873. —Proceedings 

of the Ameri _ the Advancement o: 
Science at Portland; Deep Sea , illustrated. 
10 cents. 


10 





No. 14. Prof. ‘es Lectures on the Amazon ; 
Yellowstone Park (Capt. Jones's Expedition); The U. 
&5 to the Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
W. D. itney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 


No. 15, The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Proctor ‘s : 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphiet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No, 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurs’s, Bos- 
4 Congress Tributes ; Eisele 5 
cen 


No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at ire 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effects of 
hol; Western Surveys; Transit of ‘Venus, etc. 7 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 ane 


N 
Origin AB yy hg A FHT 54 
Reply to Tyndall eft -y ition, 


20 cents. 
m.. so. The Gladstone Controversy ; The Vatican 


and 
cophist Whitton 90 cena Acton. 10 centa. 


. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson; 


Lecture by & Crosby.. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents,) ” ° 


The uetias EXTRA SERIES above 
scribed sent by mail for §1 

sane Exrras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents ; 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8, 10, and 12 or 

Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,8, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address f or 50 
cents. 


No. 12. The Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 
pages.) 26 cents. 
No. 21. Cue Tear of Gatenens Ys and Biela's 
ts; Chemistry's moe Ry thn Sctence 
-, —? — at Hartford 
96 pages, 25 cents.) 


Association and 
10 centa, (Pamphiet 


aq F 


RIBUNE, Nae You 








wiley’ ORCHESTRION ctizne ORGANS, 
are the most beautiful in 
atyle and perfect in tone 
ever made.QThey have 
the celebrated Concerto 
step, which \ « fine imita- 
tien of the Human Veice, 
Rand twe and a half Oc- 
Stnves of bells tuned in 

perfect barmeny with 
the reeds, and their effect 
magical ant electrify- 
ing. WATERS’ CLAR}~ 
IONA, ORCHESTRAL, 
CONCERTO, VESPER, 
CENTENNIAL Chimes, 
CHAPEL, & COTTAGE 


ORGANS, i Unique French Cascs combine 
a: ber hy of VOICING with great volamr «/ a 
‘or PARLOR o CHURCH. , 
’ Gran enases 
WATI ERS PIANOS, costinicny 
E BEST MADE; ‘the Tone, Touch, 
w ~~ ~ and Durability Unsurpassed. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW Jor cash. Month- 
ly Installments received. Instruments to let 
until paid for as per contract. A Liberal Dire 
count (o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges ete, 
AGENTS WANTED. Special inducements 
te the trade. Ulustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Second-hand Pianes and Organs at_) i+ REAT 
BARGAINS. “HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Manefacturers and Dealers, 451 Broadway, 
and 40 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE, N. ¥- 





MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


UNEQUALED <s:-c: ONAPPROACHED 


im capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR += 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


ALW LWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 


- mae in America as well as 
there ve pot been six in 
all - HE, iy a have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
heres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSIST on haviug a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
missions for selling inferior organa, and for thts 
reason often try very Aard to sell something eise. 


NEW TY LES with most ~~ improve- 


PLANOHARP CABINET OF ORGAN: 
EASY PAYMENTS. 





Organs = wr cash ; or 
for monthly or quarterly 
mt pays for the organ. 

end Ciroulars, with full partic- 


ulara, free. Address MASON & 
154 Tremont Street, BOS. 

pare, NEW YORK; or 8) 

) + T ry CHICA 


I 


CATALOGUE x 


&&8 


HIS PAPER IS KEPTON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


YERASON 


Where 


733 Sansom Sr., PHILADELPHIA, 


Whe are our authorized agents, and will 
reteive Advertisements at our — 
LOWEST CASI RATES. 





Tas Greatest SELLING CenTerntaL Boox fs 


OUR COUNTRY 


e >And Its Resources, 
Not caly complete in our thrilling history of 100 
years’ but grand in deseriptions of our 
great Rivers, Mountains Cities, Curiosities, Nat- 
ural Wonders, and all our Mighty Resources in Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Minerals, Manufacture, form of Gov- 
ee. HI¥TORY 1 DESCRIPTION 
of AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION and 
the CENTENNIAL CL ese, cofusely 
Tilustrated. Noequalextant. Over 19 
with a “Century "Yap and a “Bird’s-Eye View ” 


free.6 et $40. to 120 weekly. 400) 
more wan’ BIG terms. y a! HUB- 
BARD BROS Pub Philadelphia, Pa., Ciun. 0., Chi. 
Tih, Speingheld, Mass. ry 
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AGENTS ‘WANTED 


d t home. 
$12 fsehes TRUER CO. = ceo. ues _ 


$5, lof 20 Pat 


UPERB VISITING CARDS, 
Gros cents: 28 for 40 cents, Pontpat os 
samples, 10 cents, Address J. 0) alle 


GONSTANT, EMPLOYIEN ae, 


Particula*s and valuable samples sc: 
= ceitreturn stamp, A. D, Young, ‘W' 








STINSON & Pe to tehkel ee 











ANTED — Agents for the bent colina 

Packages ia the world. It contains 15 sneets 
15 envelopes, golden am a holder, voy (3 
Yard Measur, anda f jewelry. Sit 
with | gir of clagant Sleeve Buttons post 
pacxage has been examined by the walhee’ of thie 
paper, sad and acre as represented, worth the money. Cir- 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$26 5600 our Grand Combination Pro- 
ypectus, representing 

150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
milicent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb INustrations These a beat the 
world, Full particulars free. Addres 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 
cal Work, our 


WESTERN ° 
A wargy Ts ee American Pioneer 
EARSAGO 


Its thrilling contises Réd and White foes. Bestting 

Adventures; Captivities, Fora: Pioneer Wom- 

en and Boys. war- ,, ani gages No 
A book for Old and Young. a 

competition. Enormous sales. Agents 

compet Illustrated circulars free. .J. C., McCurdy 

& Co., 26 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An agent just cleared $199 Jirst 3 weeks sellingjthe 


ome 


7 AN toa 


™ < 


‘ ee ee | 


y 
less interest, profusely 
cheap. A royal chance for 
terms, address HUBBARD B Pa 
Cincinnati, O., Chieago, Ill, Springfield, Mass, 


rue INDUCEMENTS, 


BESTI “gTi® Guar Sten Plate 


famous Works a a Art. 


ects to Laat Ay Taste. p~ 

pom 2 3. eld for pasate ever offer- 

Agents ea. Send 3 cent stamp or particulars. 

wrt Com ete ogy ced en lee 15 cta. 
omen can do, we 

ie THR GRAPHIC 0O.. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprine Back Account Books, 
All kinds first-class Stetionery, Writing Papers, Deska, 

Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, — 
Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, ke. ne 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at —t 
to Pris ters.—Use our Patent Composition — 


Rollers ; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 
JIN. KF. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. YW 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medala, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


strated, ty gory 








Mcat 














YEING.—Staten Island establish- 
5 oP 7 


John 
York; 289 Palton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8 8th Bt, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. timore Street, Baltimore. 





HOW -TO 
Stamm Corns, Bunions, {Ch# 
Ricbhedathe N 


Asthma, Druckenpea i 
The Hair Grow, er Beer, 
MARE | Glens fecer nh aquet, 


Seay ewes 


Bien, Brooklyn, 2K 


ti 
0 
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Bae ane Ls THe at ‘rere SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED Tx Onx 
HAaNDeome ILuusTRatiovs. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAK SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS,OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Wirk A Fuut .anp COMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA : AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH-PLAY; THE READING OF 
FORMER EDITIONS | GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
From THE WORKS OF 





DYCE, 


COLLIER, KNIGHT, DOUCE, 
HUNTER, ‘RICHARDSON VERPLANCE, 
Eprrep sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


Popular Edition of our Greatest English 


HALLIWELL, 
and HUDSON. 


largest and clearest that can be in a Volume of the size, and ilhustrations 
from the pe Lae gg mn ae ig pam gee td.are, for beauty and expresion of chareer, anwar: 
quailty, and'toned, an Press work is done Caxton 
of Mears. Sherman L bo. nee 


The work will be issued in 90 oe ind 9 a cae prot. a in denes y teks. 
tions at 30 per part. - r deen 
THE PRICE.OF THE, WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Omly $9. 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 


Ac'dress CHAS. 
Agents Wanted. A<dress oe ee 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY ‘A.RIGE, - - Principal. 


It will be he aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body; intelibet,/and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

_A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, Study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be, the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care injo healthy, intelligent, reflned women. e 

-Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
Jn Baginh Classical, Pench and German Family and Day Schoo for Young Ladies and Children, 


U1, 7% AND 7% EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 








This includes board, furnished 








Tt is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation. 

) Primary, Academic and Collegiate, with a) Kinder Garten, on the — approved Ger- 

man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care.@ French 

~ German are spoken in the family. Music, instrumental and vocal; are taught by the 
ablest masters. 








a me = 8 RP PS Te: tee. ee 


ROTTSTOWN, PA. 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - -.- . - - PROPRIETOR. 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con. 
bass tert upils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of ih se beneath its roof. 
esThe school is of a.strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and | de 
cipline, and.is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving 
various branches of a substantial English education. 

The chiige an annum for Board and i is Three Hundred Dollars. 


MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY .AND .DAY .BSOHOOL, FoR YOUNG LADIES AWD" CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 

Miss. MARGARET MAGGREGOR, PrrnciPa.. 


The course of apr prinivn 


asi in all the Eng ish br 
igned to the 








is Ae syn yg and thorough, comprising a complete 
Late and the Modern Languages. Great pré-eminénée 


pglish afforded and literature, and the Letia Classics, 


hie bystem, ba ple i ate $°are afforded for instruction in all other brances 
necessary to's liberal ec 

Terms, pe: rea for’board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
will be $400. 





HOUGHTON >SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, WN. Y. 
JOHN .C..GALLUP,| A.M, M:D., Principat. 


Pre ates itinase.aie of ot Abia | institution. will be, with God's blessing, to educate the tue 
ie beth of study is varied, tho — Fe cludi 


le . Fikowugh ie Austnment of a ‘high | Wee ee te of eultere ‘tie Boies 
charge per year 


oie jako. Qa 

Miss Bue ley’ s Seminary for Young Ladies, 
TARRYTOWN, NW. Y. 

Tye Principal 


ape hema ak are 











to her 
Lau 


se earior advan- 
N l Scien: 


he Frvate e 


ear-Drawing, with 





Board, Lights and Fuel, $450 per annum. 


eh eta 








TASTELESS MEDICINES. 


Castor Oil and any other nauseous medicines, crn be 
en easily and safely in Dunpas Dick & Co’s Soft 
No taste; no smell. Sold by your drug- 

gist. Ask him for our little book. 








SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 
Au. Locat Sxun Diseases; 
PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
CoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 
DIES RHEUMATISM AND GouT, 
Heats SorEs AND INJURIES 
OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
A8 CosTLy SULPHUR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrrratrons of the Skin. 

COMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the -uticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. 

Sores, Sprains, BRUISES, Scaups, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 

out and Rheumatism. 

Ir REMOVEs DANDRUFF, strengthens 
- roots of the Hair, and-preserves 

ie outsell color. As a DISINFECTANT 

and Linen used in the sick 
onan and as a Prorecrien against 
ConTacrovs Diseases it is unequaled. 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 
Prices, 25 anD 50 CENTs PER CAKE, 
Per Box, (3 CAKES.) 60c and $1.20. 
N: B, There is economy in buying the large cakes, 
Sold by all Druggists. 

*¢ Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black ot Browii,/50c,: 


“C,N-CREPPENTON, -Prop'r, 7 Sirth- Av WY. 


ce SERS 


DISEASES Bod eH ae 








A CARD. 


“BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES? 


Sake Se 


J. 0 ame Fella, &: ¥, 








AND EDUCA: 


TIONAL NEWS. 











Nightmare. 


suppers, without being visited the fdl- 
perso night by some terrible dream. It 
meni tes oh 

ice; leaping ahi ; i 
de, pal about to beshot; wrecked at sea, 
and drowning ; attacked by midnight rob- 
bers, and likely to be murdered ; the hope- 
less victim of unrequited love, or tormented 
by ® sour-tempered mother-in-law. Such 
dreams take innumerable fantastic and 
hideous shapes. In whatever form they 
come, they are designated by the compre- 
hensive name of Nightmare. 

Sometimes there is but an indistinct im- 
pression of such dreams remaining after 
waking; at others, the recgllection for 
days. They.are always most unwelcome 
visitors, leaving behind them painful asso- 
ciations of theught. The Nightmare is a 
bard and galling horse to ride. 

At the same-time; it may not be an evil 
untemperéd With good te be liable to this 
prompt and w «t disagreeable penalty for 
an infringement of the laws of health. The 
tendency is to make one more observant of 
regular hours and wholesome diet. Some 
philosophers have maintained that the most 
robust constitution does not afford the best 
chance for long life. This was the opinion 
of Sir George Combe, the author of a re- 
markably perspicuous and work 
on “The Constitution of Man.” Moses 
Brown, of Swansea, a rich, benevolent, and 
highly esteemed member of the Society of 
Friends, who lived to the age of nearly one 
hundred, held to a similar doctrine. He 
said that when a young man, he was so 
feeble that, had it been possible, he would 
gladly have compromised for forty years of 
life. His very feebleness, however, and the 
quick penalty he was compelled to pay for 
any inattention to the requirements of 
health, had. made him constantly of him- 
self; and the consequence was, that he lived 
to a great and unusual age. 

A person with what is called an iron.con- 
stitution may do what he pleases in the way 
of indulgence and excess without experi- 
encing any immediate disagreeable effects ; 
whereas one of less hardihood and emdur- 
ance has to pay as he goes. The two.hage 
been aptly compared to,the credit and the 
cash systems; against.ome the score ulti- 
mately becomes large amd ruinous, and he 
finally suddenly breaks dqwn; while the 
other, never having:” Jong account against 
him, settles the more-eneily because he set- 
tles so. often. 

Wevare inclined, therefore, on the whole, 
to regard.what is often spoken of, and not 
inacourately as the horrid “nightmare,” as, 
in reality, @-minister to-health—a useful 
and moral agency. At thesame time, we 
must admit that-he-is « minister and a 
moral agent whose utility depends upon 
his being avoided. His place is better sup- 
plied by the sweet “influences of refreshing 


consisting of a 
little drum, over which ie stretched « very. 
elastie,¢kin. A streem of gne let through 
asa tnne (by ‘Virikes the © skin 


mences to shake in a wonderful manner ; 
and if we look at it in a rotating mirror, we 
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POND'S EXTRACT 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“lear, for I will speak of excelient 

PONDS EXTRA = great ble 
thirty years, prompt 

CHILDREN. No tamnily con afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. = 
almost instantly 


Eixeerincions, 


Boils, 


of 





of 
are) 


or) —meet prompt relief, 
and ready cure. No case, however chronic or 
ebstinate, can long resist its use, 
VARICOSE VEINS. It isthe sure cure. 
KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 


'G from cause, Fo, this it is a spe- 
eific. Tt has saved hundzede of lives when all 
other remedies failed 


: 


R' 


mien 
* wh it for use in. their 
Be hg 
ore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
Tee tt ie ye. Chile 
wh o , 


Pi ot 
uitoe ped 
94S edie all ere of 
ves 
3 


heals ptions 
~ It revives, and 
wonderfully eg 


. Com): . -* 
FO FARM i.ii!--Pond’s 


ie’ is is west by okt 
: i 

Be i fai 
in k City. 

Harness Saddle 
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A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOCE 





There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorouy h 
ly purifying and renovating that imporian 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible.diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 


ment are utterly powerless te arrest them. | 


Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 


yet remains. Scevill’s Blood and Liver | 


Syrup mects the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
jase. A combination of vegetable extracts, which 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 


| SARSAPARILLA and Sriiime1a, both well 


known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Blood and Liver 
Syrup. 

Among the maladies for which we era 


Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sak 


Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boile, Humors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. a 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica) 
profession. Dr. Wm. HALL’S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con 
sumption, and all diseasos of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr. TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 











EDEY’S 
GARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A-Speolalty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part. com 
posed acting as a AGENT and curirgal) form 
of ulcerated and inflamed surtaces of the larynx and epi- 
A. specialty for, Horgenem, the Cleansing power, of the 
Mucous > etc., and. restoring 2 
action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
te Sot ene mem ter 
cases 
Gisorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 
SOLO BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottic 





OR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 








| 


ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE 
~ HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, ete, 


A Mosr RELIABLE PREPARATION 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER ROX. 





UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation will 


Slotches on the Face and render the complex- 
‘on clear and fair. For softening and beautify. 
ing the skin it has no equal. 


7 cents. 


JORN F. HENRY, CURRAN.& CO, 
Wholesale Agenta, $ and 9 College Place,N.¥: 





Torture Instantly Allay 
Dr. Townsley’s 














warranted, by an immense mass of evidence | 
in recommending the Blood and Liver | 


Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of | 


cemove Freckles, Tan, Sunbarn, Pimples, or | 


Price 50 conta, Sent by mail, postpaid for | 


| INDIAN VEGETABLE |“ 
= FOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, | S=** 





Howry or Horenounp ano TAR 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Coups, Inrivenza, Hoarsr- 


REss, Drericutt BREATHING, AND 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BroncnraL Tones, anp Lvnos, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Horry of the plant Horchound, in 
chemical union with Tas-Ba.M, cxtract- 
ed from the Lire Prrvcre.e of tho 
forest tree Antes BaLsamea, or Balm 
of Gilead. ~ 

The Honey of Horehound sootHEs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air-passages 
leading to the lungs. Frve additional 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in bealthful action. Let no pre- 
Judice keep you from trying this great 
medicine of ‘a farnous doctor, who has 
eaved thousands of lives by it in his 

large private practice. 
N. B—The Tar Balm has no BaD 
TASTE or sinell. 
raices, 50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
caving to buy large size, 
Bold by all Druggists. 

“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 

eure in 1 minute, 


HENRY’S 
INSECT POWDER 


18 AN INFALLIBLE PESTROYRK OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE. 


OSB STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES Lut HOT.* 


 HELMBOLD’S. 
Compound Fluid Ext. 








“oc on 
ah 


_ BUCHU. 
MEDICAL DEPOT. 


| No. 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose ‘‘or THEIR OwN"and “OTHER" 
ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 
ATTAINED BY 
Helmbold's Genuine Preparations. 
| bed e Extract Buchu.| 


Sarraparilia. 
Improved Rose Wash. 


SOLD BY 

| ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 

| ASK FOR HELMBOLD’s. e 
TAKE ¥ > OTHER 


.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 


Are suthorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper. 


free, Gemd fr a 
renlar, 
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NEW YO RK SCHOOLJOURNAE 





'To ‘Teachers. 
TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro ceuts. 


This “‘ Course ” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
of schools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contains a complete out- 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five monthi in leugth 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amouut 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 


the United States. 

The “ Course ” will be found in the 
New York ScHoot JourRNaL for Sept. 
2, and copies will be sent until the sup- 
ply is exhausted. We shall then print 
an edition containing the “ Course ” only. 
Price for either ten cents, 

Address the New York SCHOOL 
JouRNAL, 17 Warren street 


RIDPATH’S 


Histories of le (ited States 


Prepared expressly for Schools, on a New and com- 
prehensive Plan, embracing the Features of Lyman’s 
Chart. They are divided into Periods, in accor- 
dance with the Natural Divisions of American 
History. The Objective Method of presenting 
Historical Facts is pursued throughout, each pe- 
riod being IlJuetrated with Finely Colored Chren. 
ological Charts and Progressive Geograph- 


ical Maps. 
PRICE LIST. 


Ret'l | Int. | Exe. | For Ex 


Academic Edition, 479 f 
.~ $175 116 .85 1.00 





pp. Octuvo 
Grammar School Edition, 
850 pp. 12mo. 125 «.83 .62 =.75 
COMMENDATIONS. 


From Wrncipal State tier. 20 my judgment, 
mai School, Geneseo. N. the work is entit- 
i led to the foremost 

place among Uni- 
ted States Histo. 
ries,” 

From Hon. Rob.Curry, “I regard Rid- 
State Sup’t Public In- path’s History of 
struction of Pa- = the United States 

as a model in every 
respect.” 


From Hon. B.W. Byrne, “ The Maps and 


State Superintendent _, 
of Public Intraction Charts alone are 
a aalataenaael worth the price of 


the hook.” 


From Prof.Wm.Travis “The plan is ex- 
A.M, Germantowm, cellent ; the style is 
easy, graceful and 

progressive. The 

Maps, Charts and 


Portraits,’ are the 
best I have ever 
seen.” 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen 
Pages and full pa:ticulars, 


Address 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., ~ 
1003 Arch S8t., hiladelphia, Pa. — 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 


NEW CORNELL SERIES. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


1. Cornell's Primary Geography, 50 cts. 
2. Cornells Intermediate Geography $1.50 


Introductory price of No. 1, 53cts’Exchange 
price, 40 cts. 


Introductory price Of No. 2, $1.00. Exchange 
price, 75 cls, 


Cornell's Geographies are unquestionably 
better adapted for common school instruc- 
tisn than any other geographical text-books 
published. 


Their great popularity and success, in the 
many sections where they ‘have long been 
used, fully establish their claim of superior 
merit, while the low price of the two books 
is an important consideration in times “when 
economy is so essential. 

Teachers and school- boards where other 
series are in use are earnestly invited to give 
them a trial, in the belief that the results 


will be highly satisfactory in al) respects. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, N. Y. 


Now is the time to subscribe for 


Appleton’s Journal. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
$3 per Annum. 25 cents per Number. 


With Steel Engraving of CHAS. DICKENS 
in his study 








THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 


$5 per Annum. 60 cents per No. 
THE NEW YORK 


MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


$4 per Annum. 40 cents per No. 


Postage prepaid by the publishers. 
SPECIAL RATES, 


Teachers, Superintendents, and Librarians 
desiring to subscribe or to pet up clubs for 
any of the above-named periodicals, will re- 
ceive specimen copies, post-paid, for 25 cents. 
A very liberal commision will be allowed 
for Clubs. 


Agents Wanted. 


Address D, APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broapway, N. Y. 


COOD PAY FOR TEACHERS}! 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


A complete he eters ul of . American pioneer 
| life IO YEARS A , its thrilling conflicts of red ana 
| white ‘foes, exciting adventures, captivities, . 
| scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war-paths 
| camp life, and sports. A book for old and . Not 

a ?ul] page. No competition. Enormoussales. Extra 

Ilustrated circulars free. 


terms. . 
| J. C. MeCURDY & 0O,, Philadelphia, Pa, 














MLUSTRATED] 


| LESSONS 
{OUR LANGUAGE ; 


or, HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
READY JULY 1, 1876. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





























ESTERBROOK & { J 


FALCON PEN. 








CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 







PENS. 





No. 5065. 7 : 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE ; #254. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 















TING Inks,2868 
Naigunine VA Ss 
Best Known. ESTABLISHED 1824 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


Then Buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT: CO.’S 


CHEMICAL PAINT 


And Save One Tarp the Cost of Parntina, and get a paint that is Muon HaNDsoMER Twice 
48 LONG as any other Paint, Is prepared ready for use in WHITE OF ANY COLOR Sesto, te pa me thous- 
nd of the finest buildings in the country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look as 
well as when first painted. This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs 
of the Union, Sample card of colors sent free.‘Address N. Y. Enamel Paint Co,, 108 Chambers St., N. ¥ 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEWYORK. 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of.the 
United States free of charge. 
s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. J- A BENDAL’. 


ARE YOU COING TO PAINT! 
Then Buy MILLER BROS.’ 











and Save One-THrED the Oost of Parrtine. 
forays. | , paint that is wvcH BAWD- CHEMICAL $ PAIN ye sOMER and will Igoe Tween 


48 LONG as any other paint Is for use 
in WHITE or ANY COLOR desired. Is on many thousandof the finest 
have been ted six y and now leok as well as when first painted. 





en First jms at t of the State Fairs of the Union, CARD OF COLORS ‘ 
MILLER BROS,, 109 Waier St, OLEVELAND, 0, or N.Y, ENAMEL PAINT CO, 190 Genabon cen 





